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M  REGION  VIGILANTES. 


A  Story  of  Old-Time  Experiences  in 
Titusville.  if 


A  ©ALLOWS  THAT  WAS  NOT  USED 


IIow  the  Lawabiding  Citiaons  of  the  Dis- 
j  trict  Broke  Up  a  Terrible  Gang  of  Incen¬ 
diaries  and  Bobbers— A  Merciful  Verdict 
of  Banishment  Instead  of  Hanging. 

it' 

Titusville,  Jan.  23.  — [Special]— To¬ 
day  is  the  twenty -sixth  anniversary  of 
what  was  not  only  a  memorable  day  lor 
Titusville  but  an  epochal  one  for  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  regions.  All  the  wells 
•hen  drilled  were  within  a  radius  of  20 
»  miles  of  Titusville  and  ihe  town  was  the 
center  of  operations.  From  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  it  quickly  became  the  Mecca  for 
thousands  of  fortune  hunters  from  every¬ 
where,  the  chief  objective  point  in  those 
remarkable  days  which  no  oil  held, 
whatever  its  richness  may  be,  can  ever 
duplicate  again. 

With  the  incoming  of  honorable  for¬ 
tune  hunters  to  the  region  there  also 
came  a  horde  of  thugs,  who  represented 
all  grades  of  wickedness  and  included 
some  of  the  worst  characters  that  ever 
defied  the  law,  The  notorious  “Stone- 
house  Jack,”  for  whom  no  undertaking 
was  too  desperate,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  a  gang  of  robbers,  incendiaries  nnd 
cut-throats.  They  made  'Iitu9ville 
their  headquarters,  and  the  law  was 
almost  powerless  to  cope  witn 
them.  Owing  to  the  meager  banking 
facilities,  men  who  were  prospecting 
for  oil  carried  large  sums  of  money  upon 
their  persons,  thus  offering  1st  victims 
I  for  the  gambler  or  robber.  If  a  traveller 
was  waylaid  upon  a  lonely  road  and  re- 
i  lieved  of  his  pile  of  greenbacks,  the 
I  highwayman  could  easily  be  traced 
to  Titusville  and  there  be  lost  to  justice, 

,  for  his  pals  always  shielded  him  effsc- 
|  tlvely  until  the  ripple  of  excitement  over 
the  affair  had  blown  aside.  When  there 
was  no  further  danger  the  culprit  again 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  to  engage  in 
1  committing  new  depredations.  This 


condition  of  lawlessness  continued  with¬ 
out  abatement,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  Irum  1853  to  18GG. 

Finally  the  leading  ci wizens  of  the  city  ■■ 
began  to  realizizo  the  fact  thut  action  of 
a  stern  character  must  be  inaugurated  to 
orotect  life  and  property.  About  the 
close  of  1865  and  the  beginning  of  1866 
the  roughs  of  the  whole  region  seemed 
to  gather  at  this  point  worse  than  before. 
Not  only  did  they  defy  every  mandate  of 
law,  bui,  they  boldly  proclaimed  that  tho 
whole  city  possessed  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  respect  authority.  A  number  of 
fires  o.curred,  in  the  city  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  lelt  strong  eviuence  that 
they  were  the  work  of  ini  endiaries  ■  lor  ( 
the  purpose  of  plunder.  Coupled  with 
these  acts  were  a  series  of  robberies  that 
added  still  more  to  the  sentiment  of  pub¬ 


lic  condemnation. 

Upon  the  Dightof  Jan.  21,  1SG8,  public 
opinion  reached  a  climax  and  resolved  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  the  loughs,  who 
had  grown  bold  and  defiant.  On  that 
night  the  large  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment  of  E.  B.  Chase  &  Co. ,  with  other 
buildings  located  in  tile  center  of  the 
town,  was  burned.  Next  morning, 
while  the  ruins  oi  the  burned  building 
were  yet  smoldering,  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  met  m  E>quire  Chase’s  of- 
lice  and  formed  the  nisei  veil  imflnTvigi- 
innee  committee.  Their  purpose  was  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  perpetrators  of 
i  oe  conflagration,  and  to  hang  the  cul-  j-  1 
prits  when  found. 

They  called  iutojservice  the  chief  of 
police,  and  he  proceeded  with  tho  force, 
uiult  r  uis  command,  to  gather  in  the 
principal  thieves  and  cut-lhroats  that  ‘ 
n, f  isted  the  town.  As  fast  as  they  were 
breutut  to  the  neadefuarters  of  the  vigi- 
1  ,n .3  they  vi ere  examined  by  the  “Citi¬ 
zens’  court”  and  then  loexea  up  in  an 
a  joining  room.  During  the  day  while 
the  arrests  and  trials  were  proceeding,  a 
Jarge  and  imposing  gallows  was  erected 
upon  a  vacant  lot  adjacent  to  the  still 
smoking  embers  of  tne  fire  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  night. 

The  high  court  of  the  vigilantes  sat 
without  interruption  all  that  day,  all 
night  and  well  into  the  next  forenoon, 
but  enough  evidence  of  a  positive  char¬ 
acter  could  not  be  produced  to  justiiy 
hanging.  The  vigilantes,  however,  were 
fully  aroused.  There  could  be  no  hall¬ 
way  measures  adopted.  The  law- break¬ 
ing  element  must  leave  Titusville. 
Thereupon  sentence  of  banishment  was 
passed  by  the  committte.  The  notorious 
“Stfinehouse  Jack”  and  about  100  other  ' 
men,  with  a  number  of  women  of  the 
demi-monde,  came  under  this  sentence. 
With  those  that  were  already  iu  the 
improvised  prison,  the  balance  was 
soon  collected.  The  whole  party  was 
then  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  gal¬ 


lows,  and,  headed  by  a  drum  and  fife,  [ 
the  “Rogues’  March”  was  played,  as 
the  procession, followed  by  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oil  Creek  railroad  station.  Arriving 
there  the  prisoners  were  ordered  on 
board  of  a  special  train  of  cars,  with  a 
warning  that  if  one  of  them  ever  again 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Titusville  they 
would  be  summarily  executed.  Tnis 
action  ended  organized  crime  in  the  oil 
legions.  Although  a  few  of  the  less 
prominent  characters  drifted  back  in  , 
after  years,  they  never  appeared  in  such 
numbers  that  they  disturbed  the  peace 
oi  ihe  town. 
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an  old  land  mark  gone. 


The  House  in  "Which  the  First  Allegheny 
College  Classes  Recited. 

With  the  destruction  of  a  certain  time¬ 
worn  and  battered  old  frame  house  on 
East  Pine  9treet,  the  principal  modern 
attractive  feature  of  which,  to  the  super¬ 
stitious,  was  the  fact  that  it  bore  the 
supposed  lucky  number  "444,”  passes 
into  history  a  house  that  has  been  some- 
,  what  famous  In  the  past,  and  which  was 
honored  for  the  memories  which  outlive 
its  days  of  usefulness.  It  was  the  early 
Meadville  home  of  Rev  Timothy  AldeD, 
the  founder  of  Allegheny  college,  and 
under  its  sheltering  roof  were  recited  the 
first  lessons  taught  under  the  patronage 
of  that  now  venerable  institution. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  the 
house  of  which  we  write  was  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  in  Meadville — then  a 
town  of  less  than  760  inhabitants.  It 
was  built  by  Rev.  Alden  as  a  residence 
ofor  his  family,  and  stood  iu  a  field, 
(through  which  a  fo  otpath  led  to  tin 
[dWelling.  Rev.  Alden’s  family  were  of 
a  genial,  social  disposition,  and  it  was 
■natural  that  their  house  should  be  the 
scene  of  frequent  social  gatherings. 
Many  of  the  talks  concerning  the  found¬ 
ing  aBd  perpetuity  of  Allegheny  college 
took  place  beneath  its  roof, and, later, the 
college  was  in  reality  launched  within 
Its  walls,  the  first  classes  being  heard 
thsre  by  the  president,  Rev,  Alden. 

For  onr  information  we  are  indebted 
Rev.  Dr.  John  V.  Reynolds,  whose 
father,  John  Reyno'ds,  Esq.,  was  deeply 
Interested  with  Rev.  AldeD  and  largely 
Instrumental  In  the  founding  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Rev.  Alden  resided  In  the  house 
perhaps  10  years,  removing  thence  to 
the  college.  In  later  years  the  residence 
was  for  a  long  time  the  home  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Robert  McMullen,  deceased,  and 
last,  we  believe,  of  the  family  of  John 
Patterson,  also  deceased.  _ 
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I.  R.  ANDREWS, 


Editor, 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  29,  1892. 


THE  McCLURE  FARM  PUR¬ 
CHASED  AND  TO  BE 
FITTED  UP 


As  an  Exposition  and  Picnic 
Ground— The  Amphitheatre  to 
Seat  10,000  People— Thou-  ) 
sands  to  be  Spent  in  im¬ 
provements  —  Other 

Local  News. 

* 


The  Tribune  has  frequently  hinted  at 
prospective  enterprises  which,  if  mater¬ 
ialized,  would  be  calculated  to  bring 
Conneaut  lake  Into  greater  prominence 
than  It  has  ever  known,  and  making  of 
that  beautiful  spot  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  resorts  In  the  country.  It  Is  our 
pleasure  to  announce  this  morning  that 
one  of  the  most  important  of  tne  enter¬ 
prises  alluded  to  has  taken  root  and  Is 
now  booked  as  among  the  certainties. 
We  refer  to  the  purchase  by  a  company 
o!  Crawford  county  gentlemen,  of  the 
entire  McClure  farm,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  which  will  at  once  be  fitted  up  as 
an  Immense  exposition  and  pleasure 
ground,  simtlar  to  those  at  Williams’ 
Grove  and  Me.  Gretna,  only  on  a  much 
more  elaborate  scale.  The  deal  was 
closed  last  Saturday,  and  the  work  of 
surveying,  preliminary  to  the  necessary 
Improvements,  will  be  begun  at  once. 

The  idea  of  the  establishment  of  such 
an  Institution  at  Conneaut  lake  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  and 
since  September  last  has  been  a  pet  pro¬ 
ject  with  Col.  Frank  Mantor,  of  Con- 
neautville,  who,  with  others,  was  quick 
to  sea  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
spot.  Nearly  all  of  the  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  have  attended  the  great  meet¬ 
ings  at  Williams’  Grove  and  Mt.  Gretna, 
and  the  most  natural  thought  In  the 
world  was  that  right  here  In  Crawiprd 
county  Is  the  grandest  place  In  the  state 
for  such  an  enterprise.  Not  only  is  the 
'•grounding  country  rich  In  productive 

7ms  and  manufactories,  and  the  home 
*  y* 


nmry  com mai 


of  one  ol  tne  ffl&Sx  tuning  iomm  unities 
in  the  entire  country,  but  Conneaut  lake, 
which  Is  practically  the  center  of  this 
especially  rich  section, is  one  of  the  fair¬ 
est  spots  that  dot  the  earth,  and  by  na¬ 
ture  calculated  to  invite  the  presence 
of  those  seeking  health  and  recreation. 

A  GKEAT  EKTEBFBI8E. 


It  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader_that 
we  have  indulged  in  a  somewhat  extrav¬ 
agant  introduction  to  the  real  substance 
of  the  story,  but  we  have  not.  The  en¬ 
terprise  is  a  big  one,  has  a  strong  finan¬ 
cial  backing,  and  is  going  to  eclipse  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  attempted  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  McClure  farm  com¬ 
prises  some  170  acres  It  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  side,  in¬ 
cludes  Lynce’s  landing,  has  a  long  lake 
frontage  and  stretches  back  in  a  level 
plain  of  rich  meadow  and  beautiful 
groves.  It  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  natural  picnic  grounds  that  the  sun 
shines  on.  In  fact  Lynce’s  landing, 
comprising  several  acres,  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  on 
the  lake,  and  has  already  been  greatly 
improved. 

As  representatives  of  the  company 
having  the  enterprise  in  hand  the  names 
of  Col.  Mantor,  of  Conneautville;  Cyrus 
Kitchen,  of  Meadville,  and  Stewart  H. 
Wilson,  of  Linesyille,  are  conspicuous, 
and  will  signify  in  business  circles  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  back  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  carry  it  to  success. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PLANS. 


The  plans  of  the  company  are  to  fit  up 
an  extensive  exposition  and  pleasure 
ground,  and  to  hold  annually,  probably 
in  August  and  continuing  for  a  week  or 
longer,  a  grand  agricultural,  mechanical, 
art,  etc.,  exposition,  similar  to  those  of 
Williams’  Grove,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  program  will  include  special 
days  for  political  parties,  cr  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  other  great  questions  of  the 
day,  and  for  these  events  the  manage¬ 
ment  will  secure  the  best  talent  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  nucleus,  however,  will  be 
the  exposition,  which  will  be  placed  on  a 
scale  broad  enough  to  invite  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  best  the  country  at  largo  has 
to  ofier.  The  grounds  will  not  be  enclos¬ 
ed, and  the  admission  will  be  free  to  the 
general  public.  It  will  be,  In  short,  a 
grand  exposition  of  all  the  various  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country— where  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  can  meet  each  other 
and  the  consumer  as  well;  where  products 
can  be  brought  into  competition,  and 
where  exhibitors  and  spectators  will  be 
free  to  buy  and  sell. 

This  will  be  theassociation’s  grand  an¬ 
nual  event,  hut  it  will  by  no  means  con¬ 
stitute  the  full  program.  The  grounds 
will  be  open  at  all  times,  to  desirable 
gatherings,  and  cannot  fall  to  spring  at 
once  into  prosperity  as  a  desirable  place 
for  church  and  lodge  conventions,  pic- 
nics,ete.,of  a  desirable  character.  The  .; 
association  proposes  to  loss  no  time,  and 
will  hold  the  first  grand  exposition  next  | 


August.  This  seems  like  a  big  under-] 
takiag,  and  so  it  is,  but  money  and  en¬ 
ergy  will  accomplish  wonders,  and  the 
company  has  both.  As  indicated  above, 
the  preliminary  survey  will  begin  im¬ 
mediately,  and  other  work  will  follow  as 
fast  as  plans  can  be  completed.  All  of 
the  buildiDgs  now  on  the  grounds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  McClure  residence,  will  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  suitable  buildings  erected. 
Important  among  these  will  be  a  large 
amphitheater  capable  of  seating  from 
8,000, to  10,000  people.  Other  Important 
buildings  will  be  those  intended  for  the 
exhibits  at  the  annual  expositions. 
The  dock,  which  will  be  large  and  safe, 
will  be  of  the  pavilion  style,  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  accommodations  arrangements 
have  been  consumated  with  the  P.,  S.  &  ! 
L.  E.  people  to  lay  a  switch  directly  to  ! 
the  picnic  grounds,  The  entire  grounds 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity  and  wat¬ 
ered  by  means  of  a  powerful  plant  put  In 
for  that  purpose. 

The  spaciousness  of  the  grounds  \^;il 
afford  room  for  a  good  many  cottagfes, 
the  building  of  a  number  of  which  Is  Al¬ 
ready  assured.  A  grand  hotel  is  also 
among  the  plans,  but  this  feature  of  the 
enterprise  has  not  yet  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided  on. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  enter-’  . 
prise  is  a  large  one,  and  it  means  for  Con- 
neaut  lake  an  extensive  popularity.  It 
is  backed  by  sound  business  men,  with 
plenty  of  capital  and  has  advantages  of 
location  and  natural  surroundings 


that  cannot  besurpassed.  The  fact  that 
arrangements  have  been  effected  thus 
.early  with  the  P.,  S.  &  L.  E.  people  for  j 
a  switch  directly  to  the  grounds  signifies  | 
that  they  have  at  least  been  taken  Into  i 
full  confidence,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  work  In  harmony  with  the 
association  in  the  way  of  affording  cheap 
railroad  rates  to  the  lake,  all  of  which 
will  conspire  to  make  Oonneaut  lake  fa-  n- 
mous  as  a  resort.  Just  what  the  enterprise  io 
may  develop  into  cannot  now  be  told,  s, 
but  It  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  c 
suggest  that  tbe  purchase  of  the  ground  ^ 
is  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
one  of  the  greatest  summer  enterprises  ' 


of  the  entire  country. 


BPi 


ORATION. 


Delivered  by  Hou.  W.  C.  Plummer,  at 
Spar  Sans  burg',  July  41b,  IS 70. 


Mr.  Plummer,  after  expressing  his  pleas¬ 
ure  at  meeting  so  many  ol  his  old  friends,  and 
thanking  the  citizens  ot  Spartauslmrg  for  the 
eerdiut  invitation  tney  had  extended  to  him 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  this  great  an¬ 
niversary,  through  their  chairman,  Johu  G. 
Burlingbam,  Esq.,  continued  as  follows 


One  hundred  years  of  national  existence  have 
:  been  vouchsafed  to  this  land  ot  ours,  by  Hun 

. 


^ _ — 

ffou  whose  sight  “the  nations  are  as  a  drop 
a  bucket,  and  are  couuted  as  the  small  dust 


ol'  the  balance.”  Whatever  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  may  prevail  as  to  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  politics  or  the  science  of  government, 
all  will  agree  that  our  progress  in  art,  in  sci¬ 
ence,  in  mechanics  -in  all  material  prosperity 
has  been  most  wonderful. 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  millions  of  people  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  old  Independence  Hall,  in  the  city 
of  Fiiiladeidhia,  to  sign  the  immortal  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  well  knowing  that 
the  step  they  were  taking  was  beset  with 
great  danger.  It  would  lead  either  to  the 
establishment  of  a  government  “by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  the  people,”  or  to  the  scaffold, 
upon  which  had  perished  a  lon^lme  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  caused  civil  aud  religious  liberty. 
Success  meant  independence  and  liberty,  de¬ 
feat  confiscation,  ruin  and  death.  That  step 
was  taken,  the  declaration  which  you  have  I 
heard  read  here  this  day  in  such  an  impress¬ 
ing  manner,  was  signed  by  those  brave  men 
who  were  ready  to  meet  death  upon  the 
scaffold,  as  Russell,  and  Sidney  aud  others 
had  in  former  times.  It  was  published  to 
the  world,  and  by  it  the  thirteen  weak  aud 
feeble  colonies,  sparsely  populated  by  three 
millions  of  people,  hurled  deliance  at  the 
proudest  and  haughtiest,  uatiou  of  the  earth- 
Appealing  to  the  God  of  batties,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  who  in  olden  time  had  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  out  from  the  land  of  bond¬ 
age  and  established  them  in  that  land  which 
He  had  promised  to  their  fathers,  the  patri¬ 
archs— Abraham,  Isaac  aud  Jacob— they  en¬ 
tered  Into  the  struggle,  and  for  seveu  long, 
weary  years  persevered  in  it  until  the  object 
was  attained,  independence  won.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  achievements 
of  American  valor  as  displayed  on 
the  battle  fields  of  the  revolution. 
For  one  hundred  years  the  story  has  been 
told  again  and  again.  It  has  been  the  theme 
of  our  authors  of  history  and  fiction,  of  song 
aud  prose,  aud  for  three  generations  it  has 
formed  the  staple  of  fourth  of  July  orations. 
IVe  have  exulted  with  pardonable  pride  over 
the  victories  won  from  the  time  in  the  early 
spring  of  1775,  when  the  undisciplined  militia 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  plains  of  Lexington 
met  and  drove  back  the  trained  troops  of  ty- 
rauy,  down  to  that  mild  October  day,  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered  to  our  great  com¬ 
mander  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  We  have  been 
lold  over  aud  o  ~y  again  of  the  sutlerings  and 
hardships  endurfu  by  the  Continental  sol¬ 
diers,  ol  the  brave  and  noble  sacrifices  wil- 
•  liugly  and  cheerfully  made  by  the  men  and 
'  women  of  that  period.  We  have  blushed 
with  shame  at  the  story  of  Arnold’s  treason. 
We  have  been  taught  to  reverence  the  name 
■  of  the  immortal  captain  who  led  our  armies 


excerate  t 


•  ■  during  all  the  years  of  that  struggle,  and  to 


the  memory  and  deeds  of  those  who 
sided  with  the  crown,  known  as  Tories.— 
We  have  exulted  in  the  chivalrie 
exploits  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Marion 
and  his  merry  meu.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  great  events  or  the  memory  of  the  great 
men  of  the  revolution  will  ever  die  out  oi  the 
American  mind. 

The  men  of  that  time  had  been  trained  up 
for  the  very  work  they  accomplished.  They 
were  oi  the  right  material,  inured  to  hard¬ 
ship,  to  self  sacrifice,  trained  to  military  ser¬ 
vice  by  almost  constant  war  with  hostile 
tribes  of  savages.  They  were  trained,  too,  in 
the  school  of  politics  and  statesmanship. 
They  had  learned  the  lessous  of  civil  liberty 
which  had  been  taught  by  its  great  advocates 
and  defenders  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  knew  their  rights  under  the 
British  constitution  and  they  were  ready  to 
maintain  them.  They  knew  well  what  it  had 
cost  their  ancestors  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  those  rights,  They  knew  that  through 
long  centuries,  from  the  time  Magna  Charta 
was  wrung  from  the  tyrant  John,  down  to 
the  time  when  what  is  known 
to  us  in  history  as  the  British  Con- 
sliution  was  clearly  affirmed  and  fully  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  revolution  of  1088,  there 
had  been  almost  a  continual  struggle  against 
the  encroachments  oi  arbitrary  power.  The 
germ  of  these  great  principles,  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  is  to  be  lound  far  back  in  the 
history  oi  long  ages  ago.  The  barbarous  an¬ 
cestors  of  tho  se  Saxons  who  lauded  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  filth  century  and  established 
themselves  there  were  noted  lor  their  love  of 
1  berty,  aud  resisted  the  inroads  oi  the  trained 
legions  of  imperial  Rome  with  success. 
'Through  the  long  ages  these  principles  de¬ 
scended  to  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  and 
they  were  engrafted  in  our  federal  and  in 
our  State  constitutions.  They  are  older  even 
than  the  various  races  ol  men  from  which 
we  claim  our  descent.  Far  hack  in  the 
misty  ages  of  tradition  we  find  that  they  ex¬ 
isted.  They  are  principles  which  we  believe 
emanated  from  the  great  Father  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  and  were  by  him  implanted  in  ‘the 
minds  of  men  at  the  dawn  of  creation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  light  of  kings 
which  was  so  long  used  to  enslave  the  minds 
and  the  bodies  ol  men,  and  which  has  in 
times  past  been  the  cause  of  un¬ 

utterable  woe,  wasting  want,  grind- 
$  iug  oppression  and  cruel  murder, 

originated  in  the  pride  of  meu.  The  acqui¬ 
sition  of  great  wealth  begat  the  idea  that 
property  must  be  protected  aud  cared  for 
by  governments  at  the  expense  of  men—  that 
tire  rights  of  property  were  everything  and 
the  rights  of  men  nothing.  From  this  idea 
sprang  kiugly  governments,  which  could  be 
controlled  by  an  aristocracy  oi  wealth.  The 
prevalence  of  this  idea  caused  the  Israelites 


•  •>  v 


■ 

to  abandon  a  simple  theocratic  republican 
constitution  and  establish  a  monarchy.  They 
first  crowned  Saul  and  then  set  him  aside  for 
David.  To  be  sure,  under  the  brilliant  reign 

of  his  son  Solomon,  amagnificent  Hebrew  em¬ 
pire  was  built  up,  the  power  of  which  was  ■'$ 
l'elt  in  all  the  then  known  world.  But  the 
grievous  burden  of  taxation  which  was  laid 
upon  the  people  caused  the  secession  ot  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom.  The  people  and  their  rulers  drift¬ 
ed  away  from  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
principles  by  the  practice  and 
observance  of  which  only  can 
nations  exist  and  prosper.  Disaster 
and  ruin  followed.  The  descendants  of  that 
proud  people,  who  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
had  controlled  the  ancient  word,  were  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity,  their  capital  city  lata  in 
ashes  arid  the  temple  which  was  their  glory 
and  their  pride  leveled  to  the  giouud.  I 


|  have  cited  this  onTexample  of  a  nation  con- 
quered  and  destroyed  on  account  of  the 
abandonment  by  its  inhabitants  and  rulers 
of  the  great  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fa¬ 
miliar  to  ail  who  are  here  to-day.  The  idol¬ 
atry  ot  the  Israelites,  which  was  scathingly 
rebuked  with  words  that  burned  like  firebv 
j  the  Prophets,  consisted  not  alone  in  for- 
sakiirg  the  religious  laith  of  their  fathers, 
l  fiut  >n  forsaking  those  principles  of  political 
economy  and  human  rights  laid  down  by  the 
I  great  law-giver,  Moses.  They  abandoned 
the  political  and  the  religious  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  terrible  was  their  punishment. 

I  believe  that  political  and  religious  liberty 
are  the  inherent  natural  rights  of  the  Iiurnau 
race,  and  that  no  people  have  ever  been  de¬ 
prived  cf  them  until  they  became  corrupted 
and  unfit  to  eiajoy  them.  There  are  of  course 
exceptions  to  this,  instances  where  brave  and 
gallant  nations  have  been  conquered  by  pow¬ 
erful  neighbors  and  the  rights  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  destroyed,  and  they  reduced  to  the  worst 
kind  of  servitude— foreign  domination  and 
government.  We  have  a  glorious  inheritance. 
Do  we  properly  appreciate  it?  Shall  we 
guard  and  protect  it,  transmit  it  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  tor  generations  to  come,  or  shall  we 
imitate  the  example  of  the  speudibiift  who 
inherits  a  rich  legacy  only  to  squander  it?  — 

If  these  rights  and  liberties  which  we  have 
inherited  and  so  tar  preserved  are  frittered 
away,  allowed  to  slip  from  our  grasp  one  by 
one,  until  all  is  gone,  we  can  never  regain 
them.  All  history  teaches  us  this.  The 
shores  of  the  great  ocean  of  Time  are  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  republics  which  once 
seemed  to  be  as  firmly  established  as  our  own, 
which  bud  during  centuries  ot  existence 
grown  old  and  venerable.  But  they  passed 
away  and  are  known  only  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  the  historian's  pen.  The  stern 
lesion  is  brought  home  to  our  minds  that  for 


republics  once  dead,  there  is  no  ressurreotion 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  once  annua 
'  and  gave  vitality  to  the  government,  seeks 
another  laud.  So  it  was  that  when  kingly 
and  aristocratic  power  had  established  itself 
firmly  in  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  trampled  down, 
Libertyguided  her  followers  to  the  new  world 
land  taught  them  to  rear  her  altars  on  the 
shores  of  America.  Every  colony  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  had  its  charter  of  rights, 
The  Children  of  the  early  settlers  grew  up  in 
the  love  of  liberty  and  with  a  perfect  under- 
'  standing  of  the  rights  that  belonged  to  them. 
Shortly  after  the  first  settlements  along  the 
coast  ot  the  United  States  were  established 

1 

commenced  that  conflict  of  ideas  in  the  moth 
er  country  which  continued  to  agitate  the 
English  people  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  was  only  ended 
by  the  peimanent  establishment  of  the  British 
Constitution.  During  the  centuries  which 
the  Plantaganets  bore  sway  the  principles  of 
that  Constitution  had  been  one  by  one  estab¬ 
lished  and  confirmed— to  be  sure  they  were 
I  sometimes  violated  by  self-willed  and  arbi¬ 
trary  sovereigns,  but  whatever  was  lost  to 
the  people  iu  one  reign  was  sure  to  he  re¬ 
gained  in  the  next.  The  arbitrary,  strong 
minded  and  self-willed  rulers  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  continually  trampled  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Constitution.  But  when  tbeir- 
weak  successors  of  the  House  of  Stuart  under¬ 
took  to  imitate  the  tyrannical  example  oi  the 
Tudors,  it  cost  the  second  King  ot  that  line 
his  head  and  the  lust  one  his  throne  and 
drove  the  family  into  perpetual  exile.  Iu 
this  struggle  against  the  Stuarts  the  colonists, 
unless  perhaps  we  may  except  the  cavaliers 
who  owned  princely  estates  iu  Virginia,  sym¬ 
pathized  with  their  brethien  iu  England  who 
were  battling  lor  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
The  cause  of  liberty  prevailed  in  the 
mother  laud — but  the  liberty  obtained  was 
not  of  that  perfect  kind  to  satisfy  the  hopes, 
j  desires  and  aspiratious  of  (he  true  apostles  of 
!  freedom.  There  was  much  of  tyranny  and 
wrong  inwoven  with  it.  The  English  people 
1  Who  arc  s^jealous  of  royal  encroachments 
j  and  so  stubborn  in  their  resistance  to  kingly 
power,  aided  their  government  in  crushing 
the  life  and  spirit  out  of  a  gallaut  people  and 
reducing  Ireland  to  a  condition  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  woe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
i  civilization.  Claiming  religious  liberty  for 
;  themselves  they  scrupled  not  to  take  away 
that  sacred  right  from  the  Irish.  While  at 
any  time  after  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  a  violation  ot  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  would  have  thrown  England 
into  civil  war,  Irishmen  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  imprisoned  and  executed 
without  warrant  oi  law.  The  same  spirit 
which  the  English  government  displayed  to¬ 
wards  Ireland  it  began  to  manifest  towards 


! 
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her  American  colonies  after  the  close  ol  what 
is  known  in  our  history  as  the  French  war 
ana.  which  culminated  in  the  full 
of  Quebec  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas.  From  that  time  on  until  the  ties 
that  bound  us  to  the  mother  country  were 
severed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  attitude  oi  the  home  government  towards 
the  colonies  was  one  of  hostility.  In  vain  did 
the  people  protest  and  plead.  The  King  and 
ministry  turned  to  them  a  deaf  ear.  In  vain 
did  the  colonists  claim  to  be  British  subjects, 
—as  they  were,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rghts 
of  subjects.  A  stupid  King  advised  by  nar¬ 
row  minded  and  bigoted  ministers  continued 
to  treat  the  colonists  with  contempt  aud  dis 


te'o  the  paths  of  peace 


hues  during 


regard  aud  trample  upon  their  rights.  The 


people  of  America  did  not  want  to  separate 
from  England.  They  were  bound  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  religion  and  language. 
They  had  a  common  history  and  a  common 
literature.  It  took  more  than  ten  years  of 
stupid  legislation  and  tyrannical  acts  on  the 
part  oi  the  government  oi  England  to  so 
alienate  the  American  people  from  the  moth¬ 
er  country  that  they  were  willing  to  sever 
their  connection  with  her,  and  maintain  their 
independence  by  force  of  arms. 

Their  every  effort  at  lirstwas  to  preserve  the 
rights  which,  as  British  subjects,  they  had 
inherited,  without  thinking  oi  separation 
and  independence.  Had  prudence,  wisdom 
and  common  sense  prevailed  in  the  councils 
oi  the  British  government,  the  declaration 
would  not  have  been  made,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  would  not  have  been  iougbt. 
But  “those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad.”  The  policy  of  the 
home  government  was  such  as  to  drive  the 
colonies  into  a  rebellion  which,  being  suc¬ 
cessful.  was  revolution,  aud  the  consequent 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tion  on  this  continent— a  nation  which  in  one 
century  of  growth,  takes  rank  among  the 
foremost  powers  of  the  globe.  During  that 
century  we  have  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  a  fierce  internal  struggle,  aud  have  shown 
to  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  that  in 
a  republic  a  rebellion  can  be  crushed  and  lib¬ 
erty  still  preserved.  To  be  sure,  that  strug¬ 
gle  was  a  terrible  strain  upon  our  form  ol 
government.  The  plea  ol  military  neces¬ 
sity  was  in  many  eases  made  use 
of  as  an  excuse  for  arbitrary 
acts.  But  the  war  was  earned  through  to  a 
successful  consummation,  the  Union  was 
kept  intact  aud  the  authority  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  preserved.  At  the  close  ol  the  strug¬ 
gle  our  mighty  armies  were  quietly  disband¬ 
ed,  the  soldiers  composing  them  going  back 
into  the  quiet  walks  or  citizenship,  engaging 
again  in  their  peaceful  avocations.  No  Caesar, 
no  Cromwell,  no  Napoleon  was  produced 
the  war.  Wc  have  gradually  got  back  in 


the  feariul  sruggle  there  was  an  occasional 
display  of  arbitrary  power,  men  of  all  politic¬ 
al  parties  now  unite  in  condemning  it.  The 
civil  law  is  paramount  to  the  military  law  in 
all  portions  of  the  land.  The  corrupt  prac¬ 


tices  which  grew  out  of  the  war— and 


are 


jSTa^ays  inseparable  to  such  mighty  stuige 

being  rooted  up,  aud  all  parlies  arc 
lor  economy,  re- 
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— are 

uniting  in  a  common  cry  —  . 

trenchment  and  relorm.  and  none  of  them] 

dare  go  before  the  people  for  their  approval 
upon  a  platform  which  justifies 
existing  abuses.  Whether  these 

politicians  believe  all  they  proless 
or  will,  after  they  obtain  power,  practice 
wbat  they  preach,  of  course  wo  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  public  opinion,  which 
is  all  powerful  under  a  free  government,  lias 
compelled  them  to  promise  something,  aud 
as  our  people  through  the  ballot  box  so  often 
have  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  condemn 
wbat  public  officials  do,  we  are  led  to  hopejand 
believe  that  there  will  be  more  political  puri¬ 
ty  aud  less  political  corruption  in  the  future 
than  heretofore,  that  old  ideas  of  political 
honesty  ana  economy  will  prevail  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  political  heresy 
which  teaches  that  the  public 
treasury  is  for  the  express  benefit  of  public 
officials. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  admirable  work  enti¬ 
tled  “Spirit  of  Laws,”  says: 

“When  a  republic  is  corrupted,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  remedying  any  of  the  growing 
evils,  but  by  removing  the  con  uptiou  and  re¬ 
storing  tbe  lost  principles;  every  other  cor¬ 
rection  is  either  useless  or  a  new  evil.” 

The  same  writer  says  that  in  a  republic  po¬ 
litical  virtue  is  the  mainspring,  aud  that— 
“When  this  is  banished,  ambition  invades  the 
minds  of  those  disposed  to  receive  it.  aud  av¬ 
arice  possesses  the  whole  community.  The 
objects  of  their  desires  are  changed;  what 
they  were  foud  of  before  has  become  indiffer¬ 
ent;  they  were  free  while  under  the  restraint 
of  laws,  but  they  would  lain  now  be  free  to  act 
against  law,  and  as  each  citizen  is  like  a  slave 
who  has  run  away  from  his  master,  what 
was  a  maxim  of  equity  he  calls  rigor  ;  what 
was  a  rule  of  action,  he  styles  con¬ 
straint  ;  ana  to  precaution  he  gives  the  name 
of  fear.  Frugality,  aud  not  the  thirst  of  gain, 
now  passes  for  avarice.  Formerly  the  wealth 
of  individuals  constituted  the  public  treas¬ 
ure  ;  but  now  Ibis  has  become  the  patrimony 
ot  private  persons.  The  members  of  the 
commonwealth  riot  on  the  public  spoils,  and 
its  strength  is  only  the  power  of  the  few,  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  many.” 

Let  us  now  in  this  centennial  year  turn  to 
the  wise  teachings  of  those  great  men  who 
'  won  our  independence,  who  established  aud 
transmitted  to  us  the  heritage  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy.  Let  each  and  all  of  us 
practice  that  political  virtue  without  which  a. 
republic  can  uot  long  exist.  As  citizens  of 
the  republic  we  have  grave  responsibilities 
resting  upon  us.  We  should  inquire  care¬ 
fully  into  the  moral  character  of  those 


mam 


ly  aspire  to  pbiiticaT  position.  While  vvc 
j  may  be  wedded  tot  be  fundamental  principles 
of  this  or  that  political  party,  let  us  not  be 
led  away  by  blind  partizanshlp  and  give  our 
|  support  to  dishonest  men  or  approval  to  dis¬ 
honest  measures  because  the  former  have 
been  put  forward  and  the  latter  adopted  by 
J  the  party  to  which  we  belong.  There  will 
ever,  and  ought  to  be,  differences  of  political 
opinion  among  the  citizens  of  a  republic, 
j  Parties  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  a 
|  commonwealth,  but  let  us  not  follow  the 
|  party  banner  when  the^iarcy  has  abandoned 
i  pi  iuciple  and  is  held  together  only  by  the 
“cohesive  power  ol  public  plunder”  and  will 
resort  to  any  expediency  to  retain  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  the  ollicial  “loaves  and  fishes.’ 
•We  cannot.”  to  be  sure,  “all  render  our 
I  country  equal  service,  but  we  all  ought  to 
serve  her  with  equal  alacrity.  At  our  com¬ 
ing  into  the  world,  we  contract  an  immense 
!  debt  to  our  country  which  we  can  never  dis¬ 
charge.”  In  governments  like  our  own  only 
I is  thc  rul'ng  Power  entrusted  to  the  private 
icitizcu.  “Now government  is  like  everything 
else  ;  to  preserve  it  we  'must  love  it.”  To 
inspire  this  love  ought  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  education  in  a  republic.  We 
[should  look  upon  the  public  official  who  ne- 
glets  his  duty  or  betrays  his  trust  as  a  public 
j  enemy,  and  the  man  who  receives  a  bribe  for 
any  public  act  as  oue  utterly  unworthy  of 
j  occupying  the  meanest  position  in  the  gift  of 
jtho  people.  The  man  who  takes  advantage 
I  of  the  opportunities  of  office  to  filch  from 
the  public  treasury,  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  taxes  taken  from  the  hard  earnings 
ot  the  people,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  burglar  or  ihe  highway  rob-  |- 
ber. 


The  great  French  writer  from  tyhom  1  have 
I  quoted  several  paragraphs,  in  speaking  of  the 
inequalities  which  exist  in  aristocratical  forms 
of  government,  again  says  : 


,  £hls  inequality  occurs  likewise,  when  the 
i  condition  of  the  citizens  differ  with  regard  to 
I  taxes  ;  which  may  happen  in  lour  different 
\vays  :  when  the  nobles  assume  the  privilege 
|  of  paying  none;  when  they  commit  frauds 
J  J?  exempt  themselves  ;  when  they  engross 
the  public  money  under  pretence  of  re¬ 
wards  or  appointments  for  their  respective 
employments  ;  in  fine,  when  they  render  the 
common  people  tributary,  and  divide  among  , 
their  own  body  the  profits  arising  irom  their 
several  subsidies. 


T.his  very  condition  of  afiairs  can  be  brought 
1  about  in  a  republic  by  and  through  political 
corruption.  We  of  the  present  generation 
have  seen  this  country  shaken  to  it3  very 
foundations  :  we  have  witnessed  the  muster¬ 
ing  and  heard  the  tramp  of  mighty  armies  ; 
j  we  can  rccal1  a  hundred  battle  fields  upon 
which  the  blood  of  fathers,  of  brothers, 
of  sous  was  shed,  and  all  because  at 
a  certain  period  in  the  history 
country  the  slave  power  undertook 
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obtain  and  keep  control  of  the  government, 
transforming  our  republic  into  an  oligarchy, 
to  be  ruled  and  lorded  over  by  slave-holuiug 
aristocrats.  Let  us  be  careful  that  a  far  more 
dangerous  power,  created  by  the  very  neces¬ 
sities  which  grew  out  ol  tiic  war  against 
secession  and  disunion,  docs  not  succeed  in 
making  the  people  of  this  country  its  ser¬ 
vants  and  bondmen.  3L  member  that 
“eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  and 
that  any  particular  class  which  endeavors 
to  control  legislation,  fulluence  your  execu¬ 
tive  officers  and  bias  the  minds  ol  your 
judges  in  favor  of  itself,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  other  classes,  is  an  enemy  to  the  republic 
and  working  for  the  overthrow  of  your  lib¬ 
erties.  Afford  to  such  a  class  all  its  just 
claims,  yield  lo  it  all  its  just  rights,  but  no 
more.  All  classes,  like  all  individuals,  in  a: 
republic,  should  have  equal  legal  rights  and  i 
privileges.  Whenever  oue  class  is  set  up 
above  the  others  and  granted  special 
privileges,  rights  and  franchises,  you 
have  established  an  aristocracy,  which,  when 
it  becomes  strong  enough  will  surely  turn 
and  rend  you.  Heed,  then ,  my  friends,  the 
j  warning  voice  of  History,  study  well  the 
^  chart  laid  down  by  the  truthful  historian,  so 
that  you  can  aid  in  the  work  of  piloting  our 
ship — the  Great  Republic — the  grandest  ever 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  Time,— clear  of  | 
the  shoals,  the  rocks,  the  headlands,  the  hid-  I 
den  bars,  upon  which  the  republics  ot  other 
times,  lured  by  false  lights,  lie  wrecked.  Let 


us  remember  thac- 


A  thousand  years  scarce  served  to  form  a  State- 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when  ’ 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendor  renovate, 
ltccall  its  virtues  back  and  vanquish  Time  and 
Fate  ?” 


The  speaker  closed  with  a  just  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  veterans,  and  a  few  remarks  ad¬ 
dressed  to  thc  younger  persons  present. 


Jr 
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One  Hundred  tires  lost  in 
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THE  SCENE  FROM  THESOUTH  SIDE. 

The  spectators  at  the  south  end  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  bridge  were  startled  by  a  muf¬ 
fled  report  as  of  an  explosion,  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  at  least  four 
others  that  seemed  to  effect  earth  and 
air  alike.  The  shocks  accompanying 
nearly  took  the  people  off  their  feet. 
Thep  came  a  wall  of  rolling  clouds  cf 
smoke  and  flame  down  Oil  creek  that  in 
a  few  seconds  ascended  in  the  air  to  a 
height  of  hundreds  of  feet,  taking  its 
direction  with  the -current  along  the 
rivier  front  of  the  Third  Ward,  shutting 
out  effectually  from  view  the  North  and 
West  sides  of  the  city. 

The  explosions  were  distinct  avid 
seemed  to  cover  a  distance  of  about  a 
thousand  feet  apart.  The  appearance  of 
these  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame  differed 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  oil  fire  both  in 
extent  and  intensity  of  heat,  presenting 
a  phenomena  rarely  if  ever  before  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  air  was  hot  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  ob¬ 
server  felt  as  if  one  was  in  the  circle  of 
gases  charged  with  the  pungent  odor  of 
of  benzine  and  oil  that  was  liable  to  I 
to  hurl  him  into  space  at  any  moment. 
Masses  of 

FLAMES  SPREAD  OVER  WATERS 
to  the  center  of  the  river,  setting  lire  to 
almost  everything  combustable  along  the  | 
banks  of  the  West  Side.  Then,  what  in 
all  probability  was  due  to  the  east  wind 
prevailed,  occurred  ihe  most  phenomenal 
incident  of  the  day.  At  about  Lincoln 
street,  the  heavy  masses  of  smoke 
and  flame  swepo  over,  high  above 
the  South  Side  and  the  hill, 

leaving  below  it  the  hot  air  with  a  liazei 
that  shut  off  the  space  between  First  and 
Front  street  from  view.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  this  was  a  Providential 
interposition.  Had  this  mass  of  flame 
and  smoke,  combined  with  the  highly 
inflammable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  i 
struck  the  South  Side  at  a  lower  level 
nothing  but  blackened  desolation  would 
have  resulted.  When  the  shocks  oc¬ 
curred  the  congregations  of  the  dif- ; 
ferent  churches  were  on  the  way 
yto  their  homes.  Like  a  flash 
'  came  the  cry,  “Run  to  the  hills,'’  and  the  j 
only  hesitation  doing  this  was  on  the 
the  part  of  those  too  weak .  from  fright. 

Men,  women  and  children  praying, 
screaming  as  they  ran  and  scrambling 
along,  presented 

A  SCENE  NEVER  BEFORE  WITNESSED, 


Those  who  were  in  the  houses  left  sud-|  j 

| 

denly,  caring  only  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  final 
Day  of  Judgement.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  the  scattered  families 
were  gathered  togethered  again  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  anxiety  of  many  an  agonized 
heart.  No  such  sigh  of  awful  grandeur 
was  ever  presented  to  our  people,  and  it 
is  hoped  never  will  be  again. 

GENERAL  RELIEF  WORK. 

A  meeting  of  the  Oil  City  Relief  Ass  o 
ciation,  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of 
the  work  has  been  put,  met  at  9  o'clock 
this  morning,  at  the  office  of  Noah  F. 
jt  Clark  and  proceed  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  extending  assistance  and  col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  that  purpose.  For 
each  ward  committee  member  as  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Sunday  evening’s  meeting,  a  j 
paper  was  drawn  up  to  be  circulated  for 
subscriptions.  The  Association  decided  ", 
to  assume  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a 
temporary  building  in  the  Paul  block, 
on  Seneca  street.  The  ladies  represent-l 
ing  the  Relief  Association  committees  in 
the  several  words  held  a  meeting  at  9:30: 
o’clock  at  the  office  of  Geo.  P.  Hukill.i 
Each  of  the  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  each  ward  was  appointed,! 
with  as  many  more  of  the  ladies  of  the  I 
city  as  will  do  so,  to  solicit  supplies  of  all 
kinds  to  be  left  at  Relief  headquarters,  I 
No.  210  Centre  street.  Splendid  work  is 
being  done— the  whole  city  to-day  is  a! 
city  of  charity  and  sorrow.  Many  mes-i  , 
sages  making  contributions  and  extend¬ 
ing  condolence.  Following  are  some  of! 
the  messages  which  have  come,  to  the! 
Relief  headquarters: 

FROM  CAPTAIN  VANDERGRIFT, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  G. 

J.  R.  Campbell: 

Your  terrible  disaster  apalls  me,  and  I 
can’t  give  expression  to  my  feelings  for 
you.  Please  instruct  Relief  Committee 
to  draw  on  me  at  once  for  $500. 

J.  J.  Vandergrift. 

FROM  J.  I.  BUCHANON. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  fi,  j 

R.  Campbell: 

|Am  distressed  for  Oil  City.  Please  con¬ 
tribute  $100  for  me  to  relief  fund  and  j 
Jlraw  on  me  at  once  for  same. 

J.  I.  Huciianan, 

FROM  JAMES  B.  SCOTT. 

Pittsburgh,  June  G. 

I  desire  to  secure  fullest  information  | 
regarding  condition  and  necessities  in  j 
order  to  make  statement  at  public  meet¬ 
ing  at  2  p.  m.  James  13.  Scott. 


I  Mr.  Scott  is  chairman  for  Western 
j  Pennsylvania  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

GEO.  B.  HILL. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  G. 
John  M.  Reed: 

Accept  my  sympathy,  both  personally 
and  to  your  people  in  general,  in  the 
[great  calamity  which  has  befallen  your 
jcity.  You  can  authorize  the  committee 
to  draw  on  me  for  $100. 

Geo.  B.  Hill. 

FROM  MERCER  HOSPITAL. 


Mercer,  Pa.,  June  G. 

To  the  Mayor:— State  College  Hospital 
at  this  place  can  give  best  possible  nurs- 
|  ing  and  medical  attention  to  twenty  of 
[your  injured  gratuitously. 

C.  W.  Whistler, 


President  of  Board. 

FROM  JOHN  EATON. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  6. 
Kenton  Chickering: 

W  hat  assistance  is  needed  in  way  of 
I  money,  provisions,  hospital  service  or 
I  any  other?  Our  citizens  have  only  gotr 
to  be  told  to  do  liberally.  Will  leave  for 
|  Oil  City  noon  train.  John  Eaton. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  President  of  the  Oil  Well 
Supply  Company. 

FROM  WEST  PENN  HOSPITAL. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  6. 

I  Kenton  Chickering: 

The  aceomadtion  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania  Hospital  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Hospital  for  children  are  gladly  ex¬ 
tended  to  your  people  by  authority. 


F.  Lemoyne. 


“MORE  TO  FOLLOW.” 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  fi, 
Amos  Steffee,  Pres.,  Oil  City  Oil  Ex- 
]  change: 

Get  deposit  of  $500  dollars  at  Oil  City 
Trust  Co.,  sent  by  Pittsburgh  Stock  & 
Metal  Exchange  and  its  members  for 
relief  of  sufferers.  More  to  follow. 

Jas.  S.  McKelvy,  President. 
Telegram  from  Mayor  Gourley,  of 
Pittsburgh,  says: 

“Will  call  public  meeting  at  2  p.  m, 
A.  V.  R.  R.  will  forward  all  supplies 

free. 


•Telegram  to  Gen.  Wiley  from  Gov.  Pat- 
j  tison: 

1  Let  me  know  full  particulars.  Will 
issue  proclamation. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  necessary  to  need  the  extra 
hospital  service  tendered,  and  replies 
i  have  been  sent  that  effect,  but  the 


,  i 

tenders  ot  assistance  are  none  the  less 
appreciated. 

I  tistusville  tribulations. 

It  is  Now  Thoug  .l  chat  One  Hundred 
Lives  Were  Lost. 

Titusville,  Pa.,  June  6 — Never  in  the 
history  of  Titusville  has  such  a  scene  of 
desolation  presented  itself  as  was  un¬ 
folded  to  the  gaze  this  morning.  As  I 
entered  the  main  thoroughfare,  the  first 
sight  witnessed  was  four  men  carrying 
the  dead  body  of  a  man  on  a  stretcher. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  the  sight  became 
so  common  that  it  ceased  to  occasion  sur-  ■ 
prise.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  100  persons  have  been 
either  drowned  or  burned  to  death.  The  ' 
money  loss  will  run  from  $,1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  by  the  flood  and  fire  can  be 
j  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  over  two 
miles  were  destroyed.  This  includes 
| railroads,  factories,  refineries,  private 
|  families,  etc.  As  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
|  tained  the  following  is  the  list  of  dead 
recovered,  as  well  as  the  names  of  miss-  i 
ing:  Fred  Reid,  butcher;  Mrs.  Mary  1 
j  Hahn  and  children  Mamie,  Gertie,  Peter  ' 
j  and  Clara  ;  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  family  is  Frank  Hahn,  a  son  who 
was  brought  from  Grand  Valley  by  his 
uncle  yesterday;  Mrs.  Fred  Campbell  and 
two  children  ;two  children  of  Jos.  Spiegel, 
from  Warren;  Frank  Whalen,  wife  aud 
daughter,  their  son,  a  small  lad  who  es¬ 
caped  with  several  severe  burns  saw 
them  drown.  Mrs.  JUg^uinn  and  two 
daughters,  Nellie Mamie;  Mrs.  Fur¬ 
man,  colored;  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs  and  child; 
Miss  Delia  Rice;  Mr.  Englesky  and  son; 
unknown  man,  occupation  picture  frame 
j  peddler;  Mrs.  J.  Binghenheimer  aud 
j  seven  children;  one  child  who  was  at 
the  time  away  from  borne  survives, 
j  Fred  Luers  and  wife  known  to  bo  among 
I  the  dead. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  miss¬ 
ing:  Mr.  Rulbe  and  son,  of  Mechanic 
street.  They  were  seen  by  Mrs.  Rulbe 
floating  with  the  current  and  were  lost 
sight  of  below.  Mrs.  Henry  Brice,  Miss 
J  Furman,  colored;  Mrs.  Fred  Reid,  Lillie 
and  Frank  Foster,  Mrs.  Osman  and  two 
!  children;  Mrs.  John  Osman,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
j  Cas person  fell  from  the  rear  end  of  a 
j  wagon  and  disappeared;  her  body  was 
found  this  morning;  John  McFadden  and  i 
Mary  McFadden.  It  is  certain  that  Mary  •; 
McFadden  is  dead. 


George  Stephens,  a  prominent;  mer¬ 
chant  hero,  says  the  fire  was  caused  by  a 
spark  from  a  passing  train  on  the  W.  N. 
Y.  &  P.  R.  R.,  which  set  lire  to  oil  in  a 
tank  alongside  the  line.  The  water  had 
reached  an  unusual  height  and  as  i 
-floated  across  the  low  lying  land  the  oil 
set  fire  to  every  building  with  which  it 
came  in  contact.  Mechanic  street  was 
known  as  a  residence  street  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  it  was  simply  swept  r 
out  of  existence.  Not  a  vestige  of  a  j 
dwelling  on  that  street  remains  standing. 
Tli is  is  where  the  greatest  loss  of  life  oc¬ 
curred.  The  fire  and  Hood  combined , 
were  so  swift  in  its  destruction  that 
whole  families  were  swept  away  before 
they  realized  that  there  was  the  remotest 
P,  danger. 

SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

Little  Items  of  All  Kinds  from  the 
Ruins. 

The  Oil  City  Street  Railway  lost  about 
4,000  ties  hy  the  flood. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Oil  City  Re¬ 
lief  Association  is  at  210  Centre  street. 

A  large  gang  of  men  under  charge  of 
Engineer  Hyde  went  to  work  at  0:30 
clearing  away  the  debris. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  John  B.  Rein¬ 
bold  will  be  held  from  the  Perry  House 
at  9  o’clock  Tuesday  morning. 

The  south  abutment  to  the  creek 
bridge  across  Seneca  street  is  badly 
sprung,  and  it  is  great  wonder  the  bridge 
did  not  go  with  the  flood. 

The  happiest  looking  man  among  the 
ruins  was  a  fellow  who  was  leaving  his 
former  home  with  a  fiddle-bow  in  one 
hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

The  building  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply 
Company,  above  their  shops  on  Seneca 
street,  has  been  turned  into  a  hospital  by 
I  the  Oil  City  Hospital  Association. 

I  Seventy-five  or  eighty  of  the  sufferers 
|  were  taken  care  of  at  the  First  Presby- 
L  terian  Church  yesterday  and  last  night, 
fl  They  were  furnished  food,  and  cushions 
[  were  taken  out  of  the  seats  and  beds 
made  for  the  homeless  ones. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  fire  is  a 
little  house  on  Seneca  street,  next  the 

I  creek,  occupied  by  John  Abrams.  It 
stood  between  Kramer’s  store  and  the 
creek.  Kramer’s  store  was  completely 
wiped  out,  as  were  all  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  but  the  little  house  looks  as 
;  though  it  never  saw  a  fire. 

The  Oil  City  Hospital  is  in  charge  of 


two  trained  nurses  and  everything  is 
organized  on  a  good  system.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  patients:  John  Roache. 
August  Brumsel  and  his  three  children, 
Mary,  Johnie  and  August.  These  are 
all  burned  very  badly,  and  will  probably 
not  recover.  Lewis  Hassensritz. 

The  Valley  Oil  Company’s  property,  at 
Rousevdle,  was  damaged  by  the  flood 
yasterday  to  the  extent  of  about  $4,000. 
The  Standrad  pump  station  was  also 
washed  away.  Three  familes  at  Rouse¬ 
ville  were  flooded  out.  The.'new  railroad 
bridge  at  MoClintockville  is  damaged  I 
heavily,  one  span  having  settled  clear  1 
down. 

John  O’Leary,  whose  life  and  his 
mother’s  was  lost  yesterday  had  been  put 
in  the  place  of  Messenger  Metz,  who  was 
killed  at  Foster,  in  the  railroad  accident 
but  a  few  days  ago.  When  the  flood : 
came  he  tried  to  get  his  mother,  who 1 
was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  out  of 
danger.  When  he  found  he  couldn't  do 
it  lie  bravely  stayed  by  her,  with  the 


Settlers— Early  Social 
and  .Industrial 
Conditions. 


IN  the  twilight  of  an  evening  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  May  .12, 1778,  aj 
pariy  of  ten  men  built  their  camp 
fire  beneath  a  wild  cherry  on  the! 
bank  of  French  creek,  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Mercer  street  bridge. 
They  were  the  first  settlers  In  Crawford 

county — Cornelius  Van  Horne  and  Chris- 

-«r — a 
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topher  Snyder,  from  New  Jersey,  David 
Mead  and  Lis  brothers — Darios,  John 
and  Joseph — John  Watson,  Thomas 
Martin,  James  F.  Randolph  and  Thomas 
Grant,  from  Sunbury,  Northumberland 


On  the  next  day  these  pioneers  built  a 
■cabin  on  the  deserted  corn  fields  of  the 


.Jmdlans  on  Tfie~  bottom,  between  the 
Cnssewago  and  French  creek,  and  com¬ 
menced  their  first  planting.  Cornelius 
Wan  Horne  afterward  located  a  tract  of 
land  one  and  one-half  miles  south,  on 
the  west  of;  the  creek.  David  Mead  first 
located  west  of  theereek.desighatlnghis 
tract  “Cussewago  Island.”  Grant  se¬ 
lected  the  present  site  of  Meadville,  but 
abandoned  his  settlement  the  same  sum¬ 
mer;  whenDaviaMead  took  possession  and 
built  a  double  log  house  on  the  bluff 
banks  of  French  creek,  where  is  now  the 
!  residence  of  James  E.  McFarland,  Esq. 
This  house  was  built  with  a  view  to  de- 

' 

fense  against  Indian  attacks,  and  was 
surrounded  with  a  stockage  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  small,  square  log  block  house 
on  the  northwest  corner.  John  Mead 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek, 
north  of  Cnssewago  Island  survey,  and 
Randolph  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
l  creek  two  miles  south.  Joseph  Mead, 

I  Thomas  MartiD,  John  Watson.,  Christo-  ) 
pher  Snyder  and  Thomas  Grant  made  no 
permanent  settlement. 

In  the  fail  of  1788  David  and  John 
Mead  brought  their  wives  and  families 
i  from  Northumberland.  In  the  David 


i 


\ 

\ 

alead  house  was  the  first  white  child 
Dorn  In  the  county,  his  daughter  Sarah, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Satter¬ 
field,  of  Mercer eoanty.  Within  thetAO 
years  following  David  Mead  built  a  saw 
mill  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep  preclpie 
tons  ravine  then  extending  from  the 
present  property  o' James  E.  McFarland, 
.Esq.,  to  the  north  side  of  the  red  mill. 
The  power  for  thle4-mill  was  supplied  by 
•ft  small  stream  lop#  since  gone. 

.  During  1789  the  little  colony  known  as 
“Mead’s  Settlement’-.was  reinforced  by 
the.  arrival  of  the  family  of  Darlas  Mead, 
Frederick  Baum  and  Robert  Fitz  Ran¬ 
dolph  with  their  families,  Frederick 
JSaymaker,  William  <<Gregg,  Samuel 
Lord  and  John  Wentworth.  On  April 
1,  1791,  the  settlers  were  warned  by  Fly¬ 
ing  Cloud  of  threatened  danger  from  the 
hostile  western  tribes,  and  on  the  same 
day  eleven  strange  Indians  *were  seen  a 
few  miles  northwest  of  the  settlement. 
The  women  and  children  of  the  colony 
were  gathered  within  the  Mead  house 
in  I  cellar  and  on  the  next  day  sent  In 
canoes  to  Fort  Franalln.  The  Indian 
chief  Half  Town  was  encamped  here  at 
he  time  with  twenty- seven  of  his 
‘'p  <.  ves.”  Twelve  of  these  he  sent  to 
guird  the  canoes,  six  on  each  side  of  the 
creek;  and  with  his  remaining  warriors 
he  joined  the  settlers  In  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  hostlles  seen  by  Gregg.  On  the 
following  day  all  the  men  departed  for 
Franklin  with  their  horses,  cattle  and 
moveable  effects. 


^THOLE  PIONEERS. 

The  Fell  Anaalo  of  a  ReBaln  aS  TU„rlUt, 

_ _ Friday,  November  31,  1890. 


In  conformity  with  the  arrangements 
previously  marie,  the  following  named 
gentlemen  who  were  among  the  vast 
multitude  to  rush  to  Pitho'e  in  1865,  (he 
early  days  of  the  oil  excitement— sat 
down  to  a  banquet  at,  the  Hot4  Brnne- 
-wick,  Titusville,  on  Friday  evening,  N  .v- 
ember  21,  1'90:  L.  H.  Smith,  New  York- 
Col.W.  S.  Ge ff.v>Pittsburg; Col.  F.  H  Ells¬ 
worth,  Erie;  M  E  Moore,  Erie;  F  H 
E  dr»*fch,  Erin;  L  J  Vaisanden,  Erie* 
Otto  Gnmier,  Erie;  P.  C.  Boyle.  Oil  C  tv; 
W.  R  Johns,  Oil  (Tity;  R.  R  Armor’ 
Jamestown,  N  Y  ;  Paul  Era  ze*,  War-! 
ren;  Ool.  D  Ga.id.ier,  Warren;  G.  W. 
Van  Vleif,  P  e  isantville;  A  W.  Smiley. 
I°*burg;  C.  H.  Duncan,  Oil  Cm ; 
K  Emerson,  Titusville;  John  McCort, 


Jrrom, . 

. 

Date , 


Titusville;  Wm.  Fibbs,  Titusville;  John 
Owens,  Ti  u-.ville;  E.  G  Patterson,  Titus¬ 
ville;  F.  W.  Perkins,  Titusville;  W.  C. 
Maclr  tyre,  Titusvil'e;  J.  J.  Wndsworth, 
Erie;  L.  G.  S  one,  Oil  City;  h.  L  Rooker, 
CiintoiivilSf';  L.  J.  Van  Scrider,  — 

C.  W.  McCiintock,  Oil  Oily;  E.  0.  Bell, 
Titusville. 

Their  purpose  of  coming  together  and 
celebrating  the  event  of  a  quart-rofa 
century  ago,  was  to  live  over  again  by 
calling  up  reminiscences  of  the  long  paBt‘ 
and  form  an  association  railed  “The  Pit- 
hole  Pioneer  Club.”  The  tables  neatly 
spread  in  one  of  the  magnificently  deco¬ 
rated  dining  rooms  of  the  hoiel,  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  t  ie  form  of  the  letter  “U,”  i-o 

that  all  present  could  easily  face  ’  the 
- - 


Chairman,  who  Fat  at  the  center  of  the 
group  Tne  fi  st  pare  of  the  programme 
was  to  take  a  flash  light  photograph  of 
the  party.  This  was  done  by  Arti-t  John 
A  Mather.  Then  came  the  discussion  of 
the  rich  food  prepared  by  mine  host, 
Landlord  Andrews.  Following, was  the 
menu: 

BUTRR8S. 

Oj’atclS 

Baw  Fried 

Pickled  Oysters 

B*»eIe8S Turkey  wiihCresm  Potntoea 
Boa  t  Chicken  Buffalo  Tonga* 

.'*rdines  Garnished  with  Lemons 
Cold  Boast  Beef  Tongue  Ham 

Teal  Duck,  Claret  Wine  Jelly 
Lobe  tar  Haiad  Salmon  Salad 

Chicken  Salad,  Mayo  alee  Dressing 
Potaio  ^alad 

Preesed  Chicken,  with  Aspic  Jelly 
Spanish  Olirea  Pickles  Pickled  Onions 

Celery 

Bdana  Cheese  Rochefort  Cheese 

Cry-tai  Wafers  Sarat  ga  Chips 
Neapolataine  Ice  Cream 

Marshmallow  C,  ke  Minnehaha  Cake 

Cbooolate  C  ike 

Ceeoanut  Cake  Almond  Cake 

Hiok*ry  Nut  C-ke  Maccaroons  Duly  Fingers 
Fruit  Cake  Fig  Cake 
Orange  lee  Claret  Jelly 

Charlotte  Eusse 

Oranges  Bananas  Graptg  Almonds 
ft)  alaga  Grapes 

English  Walnuts  Almonds  Pecans  Fruit 
Fruit  and  Raisius 
Coffee  Chocolate  Tea 

After  thi«  pleasant  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  had  b  en  spent  amid  t  ie 
sharp  wit  and  joyful  lauguier  over 
|  stories  of  the  o>d  t  me  days,  aiul,  while 
waiting  for  the  desert  to  be  brought  in,  it 
wap  unanimously  proposed  that  Mr.  L 
H.’Smitn,  of  New  York,  be  designated  as 
master  of  cerun  nice.  When  his  in, me 
!  was  announced,  it  was  revived  wnh 
!  hearty  appiaus-.  From  this  moment  the 
!  good  eht  er  began.  In  rising  to  accept  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  said; 

Gentlemen — It  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
cided  upon,  by  the  Titusville  gentlemen, 
who  h»,i  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
this  banquet,  that  I  ba  made  i  s  chair¬ 
man,  but  why  I  was  selected  is  beyond 
all  comprehension.  I  was  not  the  worst 
man  in  hi  hole! 

I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  serve  you 
j  with  the  t  Cut  of  my  ability,  and  as  we 
are  drawing  near  the  close  of  our  ban¬ 
quet,  I  would  suggest  that  Mr  Owens 
Btate  to  us  why  w  e  are  here,  the  causes 
that  Cil  «d  ns  here  and  placed  me  in  this 
position 

How«v»r,  I  will  say  that  I  desire  to 
I  return  my  H  anks  on  the  endorsement 
!  that  the  other  gentlemen  present  have 
given  me  as  chairman.  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
compliment  that  you  all  have  paid  me 
Mr.  Owens  will  now  explain. 

In  response  to  the  chairman’s  request, 
Mr.  JohnO*ens  said: 

This  banqurt  which  we  are  todu'ging 
in  to-nigto,  was  first  talked  of  about  the 
last  of  September.  Mr.  Roger  Bhermau, 
of  this  city,  and  myself,  were  spending  a 
Bhort  time  upon  an  occasion  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Club.  wnen  he  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  reui.ion  of  the  Pi  hole  pioneers. 

Mr.  Boyle — “If  it’s  not  an  imeriuptioD, 

I  'what  were  you  at  a  Young  Men’s  Club 
I  for?” 
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Mr.  O. — “That’s  all  right!  I  car  coi, 
veal  secrets.”  The  Chair  sustained  Mr. 
Owens.  Continuing  he  said: 

Mr.  Boyle  wai  up  here  on  that  day. 
Something  was  paid  to  him  regarding 
the  matter,  and  the  mxt  morning  it  was 
in  his  paper.  I  then  talked  with  Mr. 
Patterson  and  ott  ers,  and  all  concurred 
in  the  proportion.  From  what  appeared 
in  the  papers,  many  letsers  came  flow- 
tog  to  and  up  to  within  the  last  24  hours 
It  seemed  as  though  we  were  6ure  at 
leaBt  40  of  our  old  comrades  would  be 
!  present,  upon  this  occasion.  But,  fur 
some  r»ason,  quite  a  number  have  dis¬ 
appointed  us.  We  will,  however,  trv 
and  enj  >y  oureeHes.  As  M>.  Owens  8st 
down  the  Chairman  rose  and  announced: 
“I  propose  the  health  at  the  instigator 
of  this  trouble.”  Tbis  was  received  in 
good  will  by  the  asfenblage. 

The  chairman — “I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  Pattison  iai  a  number  of  lit  ers 
from  those  who  are  not  with  ns,  and  if 
it  is  not  pressing  mst  erg  or  interfering 
with  your  banquet,  I  will  Buggest  that 
whenever  it  is  convenient  to  at  he  read 
them.” 

In  compliance  with  the  Chairman’s  re¬ 
quest,  Mr.  Patterson  read  the  loliuwing 
communications: 

Isstab  Beam. 


in 


israarora,  ra.,  uc  .  28,  its 
relation  to  a  reunion  ot  the  Pithule 
veterans,  received,  bur  was  at  the  time 
laid  aside  for  a  special  reply,  which  I 
now  take  the  opportunity  in  doing. 

A  meeting  of  lhe  persons  named  in 
yonr  inclusure,  after  experiencing  the  ex 
citing  time  of  1865  and  1866  and  atn  r 
the  separation  of  the  most  of  them  for 
nearly  25  years,  would  certainly  be  an 
exiraordiuary  ,  as  well  as  an  lnteres'ing 
assembly.  G  uld  I  attend  the  meeting, 
it  would  as  certainly  be  to  me  a  gratify¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  one;  but  like  an  old 
stager  who  has  just  passed  his  70th- 
miie  post,  requiring  rest,  I  eha'I  have  to 
deny  mere, fine  pleasur*;  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  a  second  attack  of  “la  grippb”  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer,  leaves  me  at  least 
ten  years  older  thau  the  actual  three 
score  and  ten  Truise  who  passed  through 
PithoJe  time ,  will  no  doubt  have  some¬ 
thing  to  teres  ting  to  talk  over  and  bring 


to  remembrance,  as  they  will  have  in 
'he  fu  are,  even  should  ttiey  live  to  be  a 
hundred  j  ears  old. 

In  looking  hack  this  quarter  ofacen- 
tuiy,  1  think  Icauagain  see  jovial,  great¬ 
hearted  •  Bowman,”  asking  me  if  I  have 
not  a  c  upte  of  th<  usand  barrels  to  s-d 
him  for  the  Rochester  &  0  eopolis  P  pe 
Liue.  Think  I  can  again  hear  the  jolly, 
nearly  laugh  of  L.  H  as  it  comes  robing  , 
l  dmwn  the  hill  from  the  Chase  House  to  ' 
I  the  Twin  wells;  ei  j  >y  again  the  quiet 
humor  of  genial  Dennis  Sullivan;  ex- 
J  p-rienoe  the  hearty,  pleasant  greetiog  of 
James  Shake  y,  and  again  see  indefati-  . 
I  gable  Bowers,”  in  his  celebrated  walk 
against  time,  from  the  Chase  House  to 
the  Terrell  House,  at  the  Beau  farm; 
trained  and  coached  by  E  G  P  All 


ineBe  together  with  many  pleasant  re- 1 
minecences  of  hu-inese  transactions  ai  d 
-ucial  recreations  wi-h  most  of  the  per-  [ 
s  >ne  named,  come  b.ckto  mein  read¬ 
ing  over  the  list 

AuguB  2ud,  1866,  7  o’clock  a.  m. Whist¬ 
les  are  wide  open  blowing  an  alarm  on 
the  flats.  Tt.e  United  States  and  Twin 
weda  are  on  bre.  In  ten  hour’s  time  40 
wells  and  15,000  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
Holmden  and  Booker  farms  go  up  in 
smoke.  I  ihiuk  there  was  more  oil  on 
file  at  once  that  morning  than  at. any  of 
the  large  oil  fires  we  have  had  since  in 
the  whole  region,  as  the  stock  was  in 
wooden  tinks  which  burnt  like  tinder 
as  soon  as  tt  e  flames  struck  them,  caus¬ 
ing  the  oil  to  bun-4  out  and  pour  over  the 
flats  in  large  volumes  of  1  quid  fire. 

Thad.  Burnt  er  had  tome  Eastern  par¬ 
ties,  who  were  interested  in  the  Pratt 
and  Sumner  wells,  stopping  at  the  Bonta 
House  with  him  at  the  ime.  As  the 
great  dense  clouds  of  black  Bmoke  went 
rolling  up  wi  h  the  red  flames  curling 
and  darting  through  them  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  it  was  a  grand,  yet  awful  eight 
to  ua  oilnowo,  as  well  as  to  the  outsiders. 
When  a  good  heavy  column  of  smoke 
'»  ould  roll  up  from  the  P.  &  L  tausks, 
Toad  would  say  to  one  of  his  visitors: 
[wDi  you  see  that?  there  goes  your 
eighth/*  When  ant  tber  cloua  would  go 
up,  to  another  iweresed  party  he  w  uld 
say:  “That  is  y<  ur  sixteenth.  Sell  them 
pretty  cheap,  I  suppose?” 

Pithole  and  its  surrounding  were  all  a 
rnyB^ery  to  the  outside  world;  evee  its 
very  name  was  a  wonder.  1  bad  a  party 
Ki  write  me  from  New  York  Ciry  that  he 
had  read  and  heaid  of  a  jumping  off 
place  eomewhese  in  the  universe,  but 

Jthat  he  never  expected  to  re*  eive  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  friend  that  had  got 
the  other  side  of  it  Th  >ee  were  the 
days  of  high  prices  for  oil  we’l  ma^wial, 
wleo  a  medium  Eizeu  W»birwtr>n  boler 
and  engme  readily  Drought  $2J)00;  when 
Otto  G-rmer  used  to  get  $25  for  a  tin 
cup,  M-  Kinney  valve,  and  $5U  for  a  De- 1 
Haven  gas  valve,  and  $1  25  per  toot  for 
3£  inch  casing  I  put  the  >  econd  string 
in  one  >  f  the  Twin  wellB,  that  was  used 
o  i  the  fl.ts,  bringing  it  up  from  25  to  150 
bbls.  per  day.  But  Buch  days  are  all 
.  passed  and  all  such  prices — as  James 
Fsk  said  before  the  Investigating  Oom- 
u.i  iee  in  New  York — “gone  where  the 
woodbine  twineth.” 

Among  those  to  whom  our  remem- 
;  brauce  g  e  m  those  days,  are  some  <•  tro| 

1  have  sm  e  passed  over  to  the  “silent 
majrritv,”  and  when  I  mention  John 
Bu'Cbell,  A.  R  MartiD,  Capt.  John  Wolf, 
Backus  aDd  Westervelt,  there  is  a  vein 
—’of  sadness  mil  g!ed  with  our  pleasant  rec¬ 
ollections.  Hoping  this  communication 
may  ba  of  Borne  interest  as  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  an  old  “sixty-fiver,”  and 
hould  the  meeiing  as  proposed  take 
place,  be  assured  he  will  be  with  you  in 
spirt  if  not  in  buddy  presence 

I  remain  yours  very  lesptctfu'ly, 

I.  Beam. 


JI.  K  Vernon. 

Providence,  San  Rernardino  county, 
Cal.,  Oct.  23, 1 890: — Your  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  leunion  of  the  old  veterans  who 
h  lived  at  Pit  mle  ourmg  its  palmy  days,  to 
,  be  held  in  Titusville  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  readied  me  here  in  the 
mountains  of  Bo  them  California  a  few 
days  ago.  I  know  of  no  event  of  the 
kind  that  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  a  uncling  of  the  parties  reforre  to 
in  your  ciicular  letter,  and  bad  there 
been  une  to  have  arranged  for  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  36  days,  I  should  have  em- 1 
biaced  the  opportunity  to  Join  in  this 
reunion,  probably  for  the  only  time;  a 
puny  of  as  true,  enterprising,  noble- 
hearted  and  generous  men  as  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  pursuit  or  calling.  It  seems  i 
such  a  short  time  ago  since  we  were  there  | 
m  ihe  excitement  attending  the  early 
development  of  the  oil  business  that,  as 
I  think  it  over,  many  events  well  up  before 
me  like  a  last  night’s  dream  I  arrived 
in  the  regions  shortly  after  the  strike  of 
the  Gra  .t  well,  then  came  ihe  Pool  well, 
followed  by  smaller  strikes  seemingly  in 
regular  older.  Later  the  suspension  of 
Culvtr  &  Co.’s  Bank,  followed  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  oil  c  mpanits  and  stocks,  made  it 
a  “cold  day”  for  some.  But  with  renewed 
euergy  they  soun  ed  for  bottom,  and 
found  a  bed-rock  covered  with  oil. 
Tuence/orth  tbe.t  was  the  prime  factor  in 
the  business  Of  the  many  events  that 
transpired  from  th?  Hubba  House  round 
and  up  to  “The  Dju,”  in  the  Chase 
Houee,  many  will  be  remembered  and  re- 
la' ed  with  ihat  precision  oi  narrative 
horn  of  the  orcasinn  and  surroundings, 
a  d  brought  more  vividly  to  mm  i  by  toe ! 
relation  of  other  and  kindred  events.  It 
would  be  the  pleasuie  and  delight  of  my 
life  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion.  But  j 
that  heiug  impossitilp,  I  g  ve  you  this 
sentiment:  Thesuivi  i  g  oil  men  or  Pi -I 
hob,  a  tried,  tiue,  nob  e  and  j  \ial  set  of 
men,  may  the  afternoon  or  their  Jives  be 
as  serene  and  calm  as  the  forenoon  was 
boisterous  and  exciting,  and  this  reUDt  n 
bind  in  cl.  ser  fellowship  and  friend  hip 
the  survivors  of  that  memorable  era  in 
the  life  of  each.  With  my  b-st  wishes 
for  eacn  and  every  one  assembled,  and  a 
kind  leoiembiance  of  those  who  have; 
passed  on.  I  am  with  much  respect,1 
yours,  M.  R.  Veknon. 


Ttaos.  J .  Hudson. 

Pittsburg,  Oct.  30, 1890  — I  beg  leave  to 
acknowledge  receipt  ot  yours  of  the  27  h 
iuet.,  rela  ive  to  a  reunion  to  he  held  at 
Titusville  during  October  or  N  >veoaber; 
of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and  living  over  again 
in  reminiscences  the  exi  endingly  lively 
times  enjoyed  by  the  pioneers  of  “gay  | 
old  Pithole”  in  thesixties.  Beaming  the 
list  ■  f  43  names  of  ’beold  gang,  enclosed' 
with  y  u t  letter,  I  recall  with  pleaeute 
nearly  every  one  of  those  personage?, 
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and  can  at  thia  la'e  day,  vividly  recall, 
some  pleasing  episode  connected  with! 
^each  one  Oould  they  all  be  brought  to- 1 
tee  her,  what  a  collection  of  fairy  tales 
<paul.i  be  related  by  each!  It  brings  to 
my  memory  many  stirring  events  wo  cV 
took  pia-e  in  those  da>B  wti  h  I  would 
, like  to  rejuvenate  with  the  help  of  the 
Old  popnlac  ,  hut  1  fear  the  notice  is  too 
M?r:  }{lt.  c',u,d  be  in  February  or 
Ma-ch,  I  think  we  should  have  a  better 
at  o  ‘dance.  I  have  not  t-e-n  the  old 
*ltlacV the  Wlnterof>6s9,  bur,  ka«e 
often  thought  it  wonid  do  me  a ‘‘power 
jot  good  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  train;) 

!  over  the  o.d  paths  ( >n  the  ground)  ai>u  I 

Ht'^^r,  if  the  ;:aog 
sr o,i, d  decide  to  convene  this  year,  let, 
me  know  and  if  it,  is  a  po  sibility,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  be  with  vou. 

Yours  very  frulv, 

T  ,  Tncs  J.  Hudson. 

In  a  subsequent  Jett-  r,  Mr.  Houeon 
!ef,  rrM  regrets  aud  states  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  be  present  on  acouut  of  previous 
engagements 

•Fumes  McNair. 

Chicago,  Oct.  8  b,  1890 -Your  favor 
or  the  1st  was  duly  received.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  p’easure  than  to 
meet  our  od  friendB  atTnunile,  and 
tala  over  the  good  old  times  we  had  at 
Pithole  City.  Many  who  was  with  us 
then  have  passed  awcy,  the  few  left  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the 
Union.  At  the  present  writing  I  think 
I  wui  not  be  ab'e  to  meet  with  you  on 
that,  occas'on,  hut  hop- I  may.  Hoidng 
that  the  meeting  will  be  well  si*  jaded, 
and  you  all  have  a  pleasaut  time,  w:th 
b-st  wishes  for  ail.  Rhsd-cUuIIv  yours, 
&c*>  James  McNaib. 


James  Wangh 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Oct  9 -Yours  of  1st 
duly  received  and  contents  noted. 
There  is  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  again  meet  the  old  Pit- 
bole  pioneers  and  discuss  old  times — 
take  those  celebrated  “hind  sight-,”  etc , 
etc.  I  regret  to  eav  that  like  inanv  of 
the  old  pioneers  I  find  the  distance  from 
Titusville  to  Duluth  is  long,  and  the 
winds  cold  and  the  walking  bad. 

Trusting  you  wilt  have  a  pleasant  re¬ 
union  and  that  I  won’t  be  missed,  lam 
yours  truly,  James  A.  Wauswi. 


J«hn  A.  Wiley. 

Franklin,  P«.,  Oct.  12,  1S90.— Your 
letter  is  received.  With  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  we  read  the  history  of  the  knights 
of  old;  the  Crusaders,  the  Christian  war¬ 
riors,  of  heroi-s  of  past  »gej,  but  right 
here  wi'hin  the  span  of  a  day,  we  have 
our  own  goodly  knights  and  valiant 
words  town  and  where  on  or  in 
Heaven  can  you  find  more  g dlant  than 
they.  What  memories  your  note  stirs 
up.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  gone  behind  us  and  st  II  we  can 
greet  onr  friends  in  the  flesh  and  Mood- 
ail  that  is  mortal  of  the  imme.  tal  Pithole. 


Of  course  I  will  been  hand; 
not  miss  this  carnival  of  the  Kt 
Ires  bent  beneath  a  rower  t  o 
otent  than  eaithly  strength 
esse  I  will  stand  my  share  i 
etc  It  is  pleasant  to  be  remit 
placed  within  a  column  t  f  na 
known  and  manly.  I  am  <  ii.rrn  1 

i  -w  ttt  John  A. 

Mr.  Wiley  euhs-quentiy  cent  re 
accouut  of  ill  heal  ti. 


Hemj  it.  ijln. 

Ban  Mateo,  Fia.,  Oct.  27,  1 390: — Yours 
of  the  22d  inst.  at  hand.  It  would  t  c 
very  agreeable  to  me  to  join  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  reunion  of  Pithole  pioneers,  if  it 
wa- in  my  power  so  to  do.  I  cannot 
leave  this  place  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Hoping  the  r  union  maybe  eucceesful, 
with  kind  respects  to  »  P,  I  am,  etc , 

Heney  R.  Lyle. 


E.  I>.  Krmw. 

Smethport,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1S00: — I  have 
reieived  your  kind  and  courteous  invt  a- 
tion  to  alto  d  a  reunion  of  the  Pithole 
pioneers  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  November  21, 
1890  I  have  delayed  enswerinr  tie 
communication  to  such  time  as  I  wou  d 
be  able  to  answer  definitely  whether  or 
no  I  could  attend.  1  need  nor,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  say,  nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  be  so  situated  as  to  be  with  you 
and  take  an  hutnole  part  in  so  fes’ivt'  an 
occasion.  Iiecallthe  names  appond-d 
ot  those  who  have  signified  their  men¬ 
tion  of  being  present,  many  of  whom 
in  the  days  teferred  to,  I  was  wont  to  as¬ 
sociate  wi  h  in  a  business  and  soc’al  way, 
which  has  left  upon  my  mind  a  lasting 
regard  for  them  and  a  warm  remem- 
biance  ol  the  time  and  incidents  there¬ 
with  connected.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
however,  in  the  practice  of  my  profes¬ 
sion  I  find  myself  unable,  on  account  of 
the  interests  of  others  committed  to  my 
care,  to  be  with  you.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  term  of  (,’ourr  c  m- 
mencing  M  nday,  November  17th  next, 
to  continue  through  the  week,  and  being 
counsel  in  at  least  three  cases  then  to 
be  tr  ed.  necessarily  t  revents  my  at1  end¬ 
ing  the  leunioD.  While  I  cannot  he 
with  you  in  person,  the  spirit  wil  bo 
theie.  1  g  e^t.  you,  likewise  the  Pithole 
Picmeets,  and  in  the  language  of  Rip  Van 
Winkl-:  “Here’s  to  your  health  at  dyour 
families.  May  you  all  live  long  and  pros- 
;  per,”  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  re-pfctrully 
yours,  E.  L.  Keenan. 


H.  Bowers. 

Addison,  N  Y,  Nov.  9 — Yours  of  Oc-  ’ 
tober  1st  and  Noveinb-r  4  h  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  I  arp^’ery  happy  to  know  0 
that  my  old  f'.ends  and,  as  you  call 
them,  the  veterans  of  early  days  in  oil- \ 
dom,  have  remembered  me  and  honored 
me  won  an  invitation  to  j  fin  them  on 
thi  |2let  at  a  reunion  of  the  Pithole 
plot, sets.  When  I  read  over  n  your 
list  the  names  of  those  I  knew  so  well, 
it  brings  before  me  many  pleasant  recol- 


iecfione — ttie  jolios  ot  ihst  good  veteran,! 
L.  H  Smith,  one  of  the  b<  ft  marled  men  | 
on  earth,  and  for  that,  I  can  eay  the  emnei 
of  a  1  of  you  Iain  so>ry  to  ea>  tbat'I) 
am  to  leaoe  for  the  West,  about  the  20th, 
and  fear  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in 
your  (baeant  reunion  at  Titusville 
With  sincere  regrets,  as  ever  yonr  M-nd, 

H.  Boviekb. 


8.  K  ecBlr. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Nov  12  1890:— Your 
favor  has  just  reached  me.  Nothing 
would  give  me  name  pleasure  than  to 
meet  the  old  Pithole  party  again,  hut  at 
the  lime  indicate  1  I  shall  be  in  the 
midst  i  f  a  long  trial  of  an  important 
cause  at  Cleartield.  If  it  were  my  own 
case,  1  should  feel  tempted  to  Bhipoff 
fiom  it,  hut  as  I  <-m  counsel  for  one  of 
the  parties,  there  is  no  escape.  I 

I  oi'k  back  upon  Pithoie  City  with; 
peculiar  interest.  A  rushing,  struggling, 
b  lorning  city  that  was,  but  is  not  The 
hum  and  the  hush,  each  significant.. 
What  a  remarkahle  set  of  men  gathered  | 
the; -bold,  fearless,  quick,  shrewd, 
fr-mk,  honorable.  A  min  te  wab  enough 
for  a  bargain;  tens  cf  the  ussnds  of  dol 
lars  Changed  hands  in  an  hour;  men 
smiled  at  losses  and  sharpened  their  wits 
tor  the  next  new  strike.  Nothing  was 
too  big  for  them  and  hardly  anything 
too  'ongb.  Happy  thought  to  meet  to¬ 
gs  hr,  and  at  Titusville,  our  old  ren¬ 
dezvous.  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  join  you 
all,  but  count  me  in  and  I'll  re-pond.  I 
congratulate  each  “ve.  ”  Truly  yours, 

8.  R.  Psale. 

3.  in.  ArictitvrrSrf.  , 

New  York,  Nov.  12,  1890—1  be.?  to 
thank  you  sincerely  for  the  iavhation 
contained  in  your  favor  of  November  4, 
that,  I  meet  with  the  Pithole  pioneers  a; 
their  proposed  reu<  i  m  to  be  held  No¬ 
vember  21  I  have  waited  until  this  time 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  seem  poeeible 
for  me  to  accept.  It  would  give  me  very 
great  pleasure  indeed  to  ro  to,  and  meet 
again  a  party  of  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  I  remember  well,  and  whose  names  | 
throughout  are  the  synonym  of  good 
fellowship.  I  now  fiod,  however,  that  | 
my  engagements  are  such  that  it  wiil  be  j 
impossible  f  r  me  to  leave  my  business  | 
at  that  time,  and  so  must  send  regrets.  | 
Wishing  3011  all  a  very  merry  time  and 
with  assurances  of  kindly  remembrance,  I 
1  am  very  truly  your* , 

J  no.  D.  Aechbold. 


J.  T.  ChBlfADt. 

Pittsburg,  Nov.  13,  1890. — Your  kind 
invitation  of  ibe  4tb  to  meet  the  “Pithole 
Vets.”  on  November  21,  at  band. 

I  ri-gret  an  appointment  elsewhere, 
prevents  my  heing  with  you  upon  that 
happy  occasion.  Would  suggest  that 
Smith,  L  fl ,  Satterfield,  or  Sunley,  open 
ihe  meming  with  grace.  The  meeting 
will  doubtless  c  ose  itself  or  “Auld  LaDg 
Syne.”  Pithole  vs.  the  world.  Yours 
truly,  Jas  T.  Chalkan*.  | 


George  Klee. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  Nov.  14 — I  exceed¬ 
ingly  regret  that  I  shall  be  UDable  to 
meet  with  my  old  comrades,  the  Pithole 
vets  on  the  2Lst.  Business  appointments 
that  could  not  be  avoided  have  inter¬ 
vened  since  my  first  letter  to  you  that 
will  prec  ude  my  being  present.  I  hope 
that  you  all  will  have  a  joyous  good  j 
time  and  recount  the  many  fairytales 
that  were  enacted  in  Pithole.  Excitirrg  j 
times  which  will  long  in  the  memory  of 
us  all,  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  kind 
regards  to  all,  I  remain  truly  yours, 

Geo.  Rice. 


J.  J.  Taudngrlft. 

Pittshurg,  Nov.  16 — I  am  favored  with^ 
your  letter  of  the  4ch  in-t.,  and  thank  ! 
for  your  invitation  to  attend  your  re-; 
union  next  we  k,  but  it  will  beimpos-1 
sible  for  me  to  do  eo  owing  to  other  on- 1 
gagements.  I  have  no  doubt  y-.u  will 
eli  enjoy  yoU'Selves  discussing  the  old 
t;me3  and  bo'h  high  and  low  wsye.i 
Yours  very  tru  y,  J  .1  VANDEKGKiFr. 

Jennas  Bracte«»t,. 

Rochester,  N  Y.Nov.  17,  1890— Your 
notice  <  f  the  meeting  c.f  the  Pithole, 
“Vets,”  duly  at  hand.  Nothing  would! 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  meet  myj 
old  Pithole  friends,  and  when! 
the  first  notice  came  saw  our, 
old  frisal  B  iwnin,  and  ive  at  ! 
first  Eaid  we  would  go,  but  since  then  he); 
finds  that  be  must  be  ini 
Chicago  at  that  time  and  l| 
am  obliged  to  be  in  New  York  I  re- 1 
grel  exeeijiiing  y  .  that  I  cannot  be  with1 
you  on  tkat  nappy  occasion  fori  know, 
that,  you  will  have  a  nice  time  and  nn-eti 
many  old  friends.  With  kind  regards) 
and  best  wishes  to  all  present,  I  am  sin- 1 
cerely  yours.  James  BRACKairr. 


Patur  Sccelber, 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  Nov.  17— Owing  to  pres  J 
sure  of  business  matters  calling  me  aw-ty,  1 
it  will  bs  impossible  to  meet  wi  h  te- 
unions  of  the  Poho'e  Veterans  at  Tilus- 
ville  November  21, 1890,  which  I  Iodis'd 
forward  to  with  n  ut  i  pleasure,  in  ihe 
exp- nation  of  meeting  old  time  friendB 
of  25  years  ago.  Yours  vi-rv  respect*  l 
fully,  Petek  i-cureiseu. 


Vfm.  St!,  tonmm 

R 'Chester,  N  Y,  Nov.  17. — Your  note 
advising  me  that  November  2'sr,  had 
been  fixed  as  darn  of  rem  ion  of  Pithole  ! 
Pioneers  rtc  ived.  t  regret  myin-bloyj 
to  be  p  eseut,  as  I  am  compelled  10  be  at 
Chicago  on  that  d«t-.  I  shou  d  be  pla  sed  | 
to  meet  the  pioneers  who  tied  its  elegant) 
stre.  ts,  who  traded  in  16  b  interests,  who 
were  owners  of  dry  holes.  No  more' 
honorable  or  bet  er  business  men  ever 
lived.  Their  word  was  their  bond.  Their) 
hands  and  pockets  eaer  r  ady  to  assist; 
one  of  their  members.  When  the  labors 
of  the  day  were  ended,  no  more  social  or 
penial  men  ever  msr.  The  days  spent  at 
Pi<  hole  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  j 
life  Remember  me  kindly  to  all  pres¬ 
ent,  and  believe  me,  yours  fraternally, 

W m.  H.  Bowman. 


JRT.  W.  N»bb 


Lims,  0  ,  Nov  18.  185)0: — I  received 
you-  postal  to  day  a-kin*  me  to  wire  you 
(wuich  I  have  dime)  if  I  would  by  pres- 
bent  at  ihe  banquet  of  the  Pitbole  v-  is  on 
the  21st  inst ,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
with  much  regret  to  say  1  cannot.  1  hud 
iully  inien  ‘ed  to  be  tt  ere  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  fi,  in 
!  with  wh<  m  I  am  engaged  (and  whose 
place  I  am  obliged  to  fill  in  his  absence) 
is,  and  has  beeu  ill  for  several  days, 
j  wh  ch  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go 
and  do  justice  to  them,  therefore  I  am 
'unable  to  be  with  you  on  that  mamora- 
b  e  occasion,  but  hope  to  be  remembered 
j  to  and  by  ad  those  who  do  assemble. 

I  have  a  bill  of  fare  of  the  banquet  of 
the  Swordsmen  Cl  b  at  the  Du. forth 
Bouse,  given  iu  honor  of  Pard  B.  Smith, 
th*i  evening  before  be  left  the  celebrated 
city.  Would  send  that,  but  it  is  past  d 
in  a  scrap  book.  Hoping  and  believing 
you  will  have  an  e  j  qab'e  time,  and 
that  you  may  all  live  long  and  prosper; 
also  regretted  that  I  canuot.  be  with  you, 
will  clo-e  by  saying  please  remember  me 
to  all  present.  Truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Maeb. 


Chits  fit.  B);. 

Findlav,  Ohio,  Nov.  18. — I  received 
your  leit  r  on  my  rehirn  here  on  Mon¬ 
day,  saung  ihe  d*te  for  toe  reunion  hao 
been  fixed  for  the  21  t  I  am  certainly 
very  sorry,  but  it  will  be  impossihe  for 
me  to  be  tuere,  as  I  have  to  b-  at  Indi- 
aoap  >1  is  the  last  of  this  week.  Piease  ex¬ 
press  my  le^r  ts  to  all  who  will  mset 
with  you  at  that  time.  Yours  truly 

Chas.  M.  Bet. 


Gordon  Williams. 

Kane,  Pa  ,  Nov  19 — Y.  >ur  invPaiion  to 
meet  the  ‘‘Piihole  Vets,’'  at  Titusville,  on 
N  ivember  21et,  has  been  received.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  m>  en«Hgemeufs  will  notadmt 
of  my  being  with  you  on  that  day.  Will 
you  kindly  extend  a  hearty  greeting  our 
comrades  on  my  behalf?  Wishing  vc 
all  healths,  happiness  and  prosperity, 
remain,  most  truly  yours, 

Gubdon  Williams. 


©*>o.  V.  Formurn. 

Olean,  N.  Y  ,  Oct.  4:— Your  favor  or  1st 
hut  duly  received,  and  in  reply  I  beg  ;o 
I  say  that,  Mr  Forman  ia  “abroad”  and 
I  will  not  te  utu  in  time  to  attend  the  re¬ 
union  of  “Pit  hole  pioneers;”  however, your 
communication  will  be  forwarded  to 
him.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Conn ely. 


James  Aram, 

Pittsburg,  Nov.  7:— I  beg  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  31st 
ul  lino,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the 
mreting  of  the  Pitbole  veterans.  Permit 
me  to  thank  you  kindly  for  same  ana 
eav  I  will  ba  pleased  to  join  you  on  the 
occasion  providing  something  don’t  tiaus- 
(pireto  prevent.  In  anj?  event,  I  will  he 


with  y  >u  in  spirit,  and  wish  you  all  a 
very  happy  time.  Again  thank  rg  you, 
jl  remain  very  truly,  James  Amm. 
Mr.  Amm  was  UDable  to  bo  present,  d 


ILaJe  Kcirrets. 

The  following  telrgrams  were  received: 

Lima,  Nov.  20 — Am  unavoidably  re¬ 
tained.  Kindest  remem brant e3  <o  my 
old  veteran  friends,  and  most  profound 
regrets.  Eobekt  Leckey. 


E  is,  Nov.  21  — Sorry  cannot  be  with 
you  to-night,  best  regards  to  the  v  Id  Pit- 
hole  veterans.  Long  inav  they  live  and 
prosper.  De.  A.  K.  McMullen. 


Pittsburg,  Nov.  21.— I  very  much  re¬ 
gret  that  bueinrsi  engagements  have 
taken  me  from  home  all  this  week  and 
ody  returned  this  morniDg  too  late  to 
take  the  train  for  your  city.  Please  con¬ 
vey  to  our  old  associates  my  best  wshes 
for  them  and  theirs.  J.  M.  Guffey. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  N, iv.  21. — Delayed  an¬ 
swer  until  last  moment,  hopmg  might  go. 
Severe  cold  only  permits  my  going  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  royal  welcome 
that  1  know  awaits  each  aod  evey  mem¬ 
ber,  makes  the  self  denial  the  greate-t  of 
my  life.  The  body  is  weak,  but  the 
spirit  of  ’66  ia  with  you  always. 

J.  Satteefeld. 


Pittsburg,  Nov.  20 — With  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  I  loae,  I  am  forced  to  send 
regrets.  Tiiad  E.  Sumnks. 


Bradford,  Pa,  Nov.  19. — Know  will 
raits  bett  thing  of  the  times.  Stuck  ia 
the  mud.  Cannot  me»t  you 

W.  W.  Thompson. 


|  Greenville,  Pa.,  N  >v.  19. — Oa  account 
I  of  bnh;g  unexpectedly  called  a* ay  on 
business,  I  shall  cot  be  able  to  attend  the 
reunion  of  the  Pitbole  Yets  on  the  21st 
inst.  J.  T.  Blaie. 


Kace,  Pa.,  Nov.  19 — Just  got  home. 
OiiLnot  be  with  you  on  the  21st. 

G.  Williams. 


Tli©  Speeds c*. 

Then  followed  the  speeches. 

The  t  chairman:  Among  the  prominent 
im ututions  of  Pitbole — ono  that;  many 
members  present  at  this  reunion  be¬ 
longed  to,  and  others  knew  ot — was  the 
(“Swordsmen’s  Glut).”  We  have  with  ns 
j  to-nigt  t  the  first  president  of  that,  club, 
i  Mr.  Tard  B.  Smith,  and,  it  he  will  kindly 
tell  us  what  he  can,,  without  violating 
his  obligation  by  th»t  explanation,  we 
;  would  be  glad  to  hear  him. 
j  In  response  to  u  is  request  of  the 
Chair,  the  magnificent  form  of  Pard  B. 
Smith  ro?e  from  his  seat,  at  Ills  end  o* 
oue  of  the  tables,  and  i  i  his  el  q  ient 
I  voice,  as  of  old,  begu  n  the  history  oi  the 
(Swordsmen’e  Club 


I'ftlri  B.  Smith, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  will 
endeavor  to  ske'ch  for  your  information 1 
a  history  of  the  Swordsmen's  Club  Up  I 
on  one  occasion,  8rth  CtitvndeD,  Satie  s- 
field,  Smiby,  McDonald,  Ket-1},  injee'ij 
and  a  score  of  others  sat  around  a  tibia  < 
in  a  room  at  Pithole.  Fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  I  was  seated  at  t fie  nead  I 
of  the  tabte.  Some  talk  in  a  jovial  wav' 
had  been  indu'ged  in,  when  Alf  Smiley,  i 
who  sits  here  at  my  left,  aro-e  up,  ami, 
in  his  magnanimous  way,  moved  ihat 
“we  organ  za  a  dub.”  Jack  Sa'W-  field 
sain:  ‘  Ytt!  l’li  join  you  aud  we’d  make 
Pa'd  preside  t.”  Smiley  ucqinCrtCt  in 
what  Satte  sfield  eugg-sud,  aH  did  also 
Gilmore,  L  H.  Smith  and  all 
tie  rest  that  were  tbeje.  Therefi  re, 

I  b  c*me  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Swordsmen’s  Club,  not  because  of  my 
superior  ability,  hut  by  the  means  of 
pure  luck.  We  bad  been  at  many  aud 
many  a  tine  social  gathering,  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  which  will  never  be  erased  f  om 
the  minds  of  those  who  participated,  so 
long  as  they  shall  liv-  to  think.  We 
elected  our  officers  to  perform  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  club  and  everything  went 
aloDg  as  nicely  as  could  he  expected 
under  the  circumstances  But  no,  I  can¬ 
not  gave  away  those  sacred  secre  e!  Yet 
I  can  give  some  of  ihe  miDor  business 
transactions  and  a  few  of  the  less  im¬ 
portant  secr«t9 

Well,  A.  D.  Miller,  M.  D.,  was  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  the  club.  You  want  to  know 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked 
candidates  for  adtni  sion  to  he  Swotds- 
n.en’s  Club.  They  wi-r-  as  fn  lrws: 

Wh  i  are  you  any  how?  Wr>at  is  vour 
nomiai  Ooudish?  Do  you  own  a  fl  w 
ing  well?  At  what  depth  do  you  seed 
bat?  What  was  yonr  income  last  yen?1 
What  was  vonr  wife's  income  last,  year? 
Are  you  thiisty?  Are  your  forefathers 
liviiu?  Are  v<  tir  fare  uoihers  living? 
Did  you  run  for  burgess  at  the  Jabt  elec¬ 
tion  ? 

If  the  candidate  answered  these  and 
many  other  questions,  he  wa-1,  ftter  jais- 
iDg  through  tue  “Inqui-itiou,”  admiued 
as  a  member,  if  he  survived  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

L’st  of  officers  of  the  club:  President, 
Parri  B  Smith;  First  Vice  Pres  d  i  t,  a. 
W.  Smilev;  Second  Vice  Pr«»idenr,  E  A. 
K»  hey;  V  H  McOorr.  I  8  X  ;  G«>rge  E. 
<1  untnant,  H.  M.  B;  J.  hu  IV' cD  ndri, 
Secre  ar> ;  George  E  Burchi.l,  M  X.  G.; 
M  E  Bassett,  8.  O  S. 

The  officers  e’ected  the  following 
named  gentlemen  to  bear  the  honorable 
initials  at  ached  to  their  names,  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  meaning  of  which  is  slow 
death:  A.  D.  Miller,  S  T;  Chas.  Isham, 
8.  G.  0;  Emmet  Fleming,  O  R,  A  ;  8,  8. 
Hi  1,  8  8.  H  ;  Geo  Thompson,  K  U.  Q ; 
John  McDonald  R  J  8;  Dr.  Newcomb, 
8.  G  8 ;  M.  E.  Bassett,  Y  Z  0. 

The  initials  of  the  oigimzation  were 
R  0.  T.  They  represented  the  m  tto  of 
the  c'ub,  which  was  “Religious  Counsels 
Treasured”  They  also  stood  for  the 
three  greatest  enemies  the  Swordsmen 


ever  had  to  contend  with,  bu~  we  are  for¬ 
bid  being  personal  in  this  matter,  and 
will  drop  the  6ubje-.t  by  saying  that 
am  ing  its  members  the  chib  numbered 
four  Congressmen,  two  ex- Governors, 
one  great  showman,  beeHea  hundreds  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  ic  fl  lential  men  in 
the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  you  have  given  me  during  my  re¬ 
hearsal  of  this  history.  I  h  ,p«  I  have  | 
present  d  the  Swore  s  men's  Club  to  yon. 
satisfactorily. 


Ihe  chairman: — If  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  the  venerab  e  preen  cut  of  the 
club  was  a  vocalist,  woo  used  to  occa¬ 
sionally  favor  us  with  a  song.  I  think 
there  is  one  other  gentleman  here  who 
used  t  join  us,  and,  if  I  am  not  unreas¬ 
onable,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them. 

Pard  Smith: — This  afternoon,  my  old 
friend,  Smiley,  said  to  m-:  “Pard",  let’s 
go  up  in  the  room.”  Well,  we  went  np 
and  he _  proposed  taking  a  drink.  He 
then  s?dd:  “Lei’s  get  up  something  new.” 
So  we  composed  a  song. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  8m 'ley  then  sang 
the  following  original  song: 


Swordsmen  l  rise. 

’Twas  side  by  >ide,  as  Swordsmen  tone. 
In  P)th«»]p  long  hj£  •, 

We  met  the  boy§  on  common  greriKfl, 
And  gave  them  all  a  show. 

In  social  or  in  b  »sine.*s  ways 
Our  no.  or  was  our  aw, 

A  d  when  a  brother  lost  his  grip. 

He  on  the  boys  could  draw. 


We’re  the  bo  s, 

The  same  old  bovg, 

Who  were  there  in  ’65. 

If  any  Swordsman  comes  our  Tray, 

He  will  find  we  are  siiJl  alive. 

What  if  grim  age  creep  on  apace. 

Our  sou's  will  ne’er  *r«>w  old; 

Bui  wo  wdl,  as  in  Pithol  d-iys, 

Stand  true  as  Swordsmen  bold. 

In  those  old  days  we  had  our  fun, 

B  <t  stood  for  honor  rue, 

So  friendly  d*u-p  hand  u  to  hand, 

Aud  f«  iendsuip  here  renew. 

We’re  the  boys,  &c. 

The  chairman:  It  has  been  PBggested  ! 
that  there  was  another  organisation  in  i 
Pithole.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  f 
member  of  that  organization.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right  the  title  was 
“The  Forty  Thieves  ” 

A.  W.  Smiley, 

Mr.  Smile}’:  That  organization,  lik  i 
the  Swordsman’a  Club,  had  a  large  mem"  \ 
bership,  many  of  whom  were  distin  j 
guLhed  citizens  in  their  different  lines  i 
of  basinets  life.  But,  unlike  the  Swords-  j 
man’s  Club,  the  “  Thieves’'  were  ail  mid-  j 
die  aged  men.  They  were  not,  however,  [ 
old  iu  crime,  as  their  name  would  indi-j 
cate.  I  think  the  fin  t  president  of  the 
“Forty  Thieves”  was  known  as  the  die- [ 
tinguished  member  from  Mercer,  and  [ 
hau  his  office  by  virtue  of  being  the 
superintendent,  of  a  weU  that  produced  I 
100,000  bbls.  of  oil  and  never  d-clared 
a  dividend.  Ju-t  here,  Mr.  Chairman, ; 
and  fellow  Pitbolers,  I  would  stop  to  say  I 
that  I  am  not  sware  that  I  have  any 
reputation  as  a  speaker,  attending,  as  1 1 
have  been,  to  that  kind  of  business  in  i 


1  whicb  we  make  no  pretentious  in  the 
ora'orical  direciion. 

If  the  subject  hid  been  ascgnedtome, 
to  reply  to  one  theft,  I  might  do  so,  but 
when  I  have  got  to  reply  to  the  whole 
‘  forty”  I  cannot  s-tand  it. 

I  don’t  want  to  mane  any  hilarity  here, 
but  it  occuies  to  me  that  this  reunion  i3  a 
step  in  toe  right  direction. 

Ii  I  may  be  pardoned  for  drifting  away 
from  the  subject.  1  will  relate  a  little 
(incident,  but  will  be  careful  not  to  call 
names  present,  for  that  m  ght  b3  un¬ 
pleasant. 

Some  years  after  the  Pilbnle  *xcite- 
nvent,  my  business  called  ma  into  the 
neighboring  city  of  Ene.  I  went  up 
there — walked  into  one  lho  first  class 
I  hotels  of  that  town, — the  Reed  House — > 
registered  my  name,  as  b  >ld  as  could  be. 
Tne  proprietor  met  me  with  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  salute,  saying,  I  am  very  a  Hid  to  869 
you  8mile>.”  'Ibis  was  probably  four 
or  five  years  after  the  “forty  thieves” 
Were  in  existence.  He  called  me  to  one 
side  and  said,  “Smilt-y.  since  1  have  gone 
I  into  business  here,  I  have  he  m  fortunate 
|  enough  to  work  up  a  certain  degree  of 
1  coufi  fence  among  the  peoo  e.  They  Pel  eve 
me  iauly  henest.  I  boheve  they  have 
i;o  doubt  about  my  honesty  here.  I  say 
to  you,  Smiley,  m  confid-m  e,  that  your 
bill  is  paid  at  this  hotel,  as  long  as  you 
want  to  stay  here,  provided,  you  don’t 
tell  that  story  about  no  w  Henry  and  I 
ot  ihat  one-tixteenth  interest  in  the 
lm  Hooker  farm  ”  1  promised. 

I  want  to  relate  a  other  iutancs.  A. 
new  man  catne  to  Pi  thole  in  the  early 
days.  I  was  there  when  he  cume.  fie 
te-oied  to  have  a  peasant  disposition, 
and  was  a  jovial  sort  of  a  fellow.  He 
says,  “everything  goes,  b  iyr;  all  right 
everything  goes.”  1  was  a  boy  and  sold 
railroad  t  ckets  and  had  n  me  idea  of 
human  nature,  ai  d  something  in  that 
fellow  ’attracted  my  attention.  I  observed 
from  his  appearand  .bat  he  didn’t  seem 
loaded  e'ear  up  to  the  t  ars  wiih  funds. 

He  paid  qu  te  an  extravagant,  piice  for 
a  lease  on  tne  side  of  tl  e  hill,  below  the 
Danforth  EL  me  After  he  had  secured 
the  lease  he  went  to  digging,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  comp  eteii  a  small  pro¬ 
ducing  weil.  One  day  he  came  down  to  the 
oil  office,  where  I  was,  and  sai  l  to  me: 
“What’s  your  naim?”  Continuing  the 
conversation,  be  remarked,  “I  am  awful- 
lv  hard  up  I  am  in  need  of  si  line  money. 
I  have  a  quantity  of  oil,  up  there  in  tanks, 
i  that  I  wian  you  w>  u'd  go  up  and  get." 

“All  right,”  I  taid  “J.’H  send  my  teams 
up  to  draw  it  down  ” 

I  think  I  paid  him  51100  I  gent  the 
teams  up  there,  amd  in  u  hstle  while  one 
of  them  came  back,  and  the  teamster 
said  he  couldn’t,  g,~t  any  oil  “What’s 
the  tnatfei?”  “D  dn’r  know;  that  fellow 

Up  there  woilMr’r  yive  me  the  n  ]  H 

Pretty  soon  a  gentleman  walxed  into 
the  office  and  said,  “Aie  you  the  young 
man  that  has  charge  of  here?”  I  told 
him  that  I  was  the  man  that  was  run¬ 
ning  the  place  He  said,  “1  eoid  you  100 
bbls  of  oil!  ’  “Yes,”  I  replitd,  “nut  the 


naan  came  back  and  said  you  wouldn't 
deliver  it  ”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “ what’s  the 
matter  with  you.  If  you  think  I  am 
j  going  to  deliver  60  or  70  gallons  of  oil 
for  a  bbi.  you  are  badly  ms.-<ab.eu.  Every 
|  bbl.  of  that  oil  has  cost  me  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  wou’o  stand  this,  rob-  e^v 
Here’s  your  money.  Take  it  bach!” 
Well,  I  c  impromite  i  the  thing  and  sent 
up  some  email  barrels,  and  pa  d  him  his 
money,  becuu-e  he  needed  L — because 
I  kne  w  he  was  nor  rich  for  I  had  seen 
him  there  with  pick  and  shovel.  My  old 
friend  from  P.tho'e,  although  we  had  a 
little  circus  rhere,  I  would  ea.r  that  in 
J  after  years,  he  was  my  friend  when  I 
|  needed  one.  *■: 

1  I  want  to  say  to  y  u  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  I  itfer  to  sits  over  there — L.  Ii. 
Smith. 

The  chairman: — I  don’t  deny  a9  ty  be¬ 
ing  hard  up  at  that  time,  and  that,  was 
the  current  state  of  affairs,  particularly 
at  the  latter  etage  of  the  game.  But  I 
think  the  gentle  tan’s  memory  is  at 
fault  in  one  ieep  cs  as  to  the  barrels  that 
weie  sent  up  lhrre.  The  name  of  bar¬ 
rels  does  not  apply  to  any  Biich  caske. 
The  teamster  saw  a  25  barrel  tank  tnere 
and  remark-d  thm  if  Smiley  was  here  he 
would  put  a  head  in  that  tank  and  call 
it  a  barrel. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mayor  E.  O. 
Emerson.  H-.  saw:  Mr.  chairman  anil 
gentlemen: — I  did  not  expert  to  make  a 
speech  here  to-night  but  I  have  listened 
1  to  the  other  gentlemen  with  a  treat  deal 
of  pleasure  I  did  not  have  the  hon  r  fo 
belong  to  your  dub,  therefore  I  cannot 
say  to  you  anythin/  to  make  you 
:  laugh.  My  firet  experience  in  Pit- 
'  hole  was  in  July,  1865  Haskell 
and  Eecmett  were  old  friends  ot  mine. 
I  was  located  in  Titusville  at  ihetme. 
One  day  Ha-kell  eaid  tome  “Erneson 
we  want  yon  over  in  Pithole.”  I  was  in 
the  Second  N itionat  Bauk  at  that  time. 
“Come  over  and  make  your  fortune”  he 
said.  “Mow  if  you  will  come  over  here 
we  will  take  you  in  on  the  around  fl  <or.” 
So  in  a  dav  or  two  I  jumped  on  a  hor.-e, 
in  the  morning  and  went  over.  It  was  a 
fine  morning,  but  the  roads  were  ter¬ 
rible.  Toe  mud  was  knee  deep.  I 
finally  g' t  over  there  and  saw  Haskell. 
He  didn’t  seem  so  glad  to  see  me  as  I 
thought  he  wool  i  be  I  said,  “well,  you 
want  a  partner  in  fieri-?”  H9  aid  he 
did  not  have  any  intertsts  for  sale,  a9 
things  changed  bo  rapidly  over  herein 
a  day.  Thing r  have  gone  up  since  I 
spoke  to  you  I  am  willing,  however, 
to  sell,  hut  toy  partner  don’t  want  to.” 

I  bought  an  inn  rest  in  the  Ho  mdtn 
I  farm  for  $5,(0)  cash,  f  r  one-half  acre, 
1  one-half  to  oil,  aod  begun  putting  down 
a  well,  ee  ling  16  . hs  to  defray  the  ex- 
!  penses. 

It  is  told  of  Ci  loael  E  lswrr'h,  that  he 
sold  34  16tus  in  a  well  and  still  held  the 
controlling  interest.  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  is  irue  or  not. 

Well,  we  got  a  well  about  half  way 
down,  and  as  tbe  showing  was  good  wo 
got  a  chance  to  ted  out  We  did  sell,  and 


tbetemit  was  i  left  Pithoie  in  a  very 
good  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  the 
old  timers.  Iu  the  snuggle  for  fortune 
and  position  in  life,  men  s<  metimeB  run 
against « ach  ct'ier,  and  ill  _  fe  ling  is,  to  i 
Borne  ex'ent,  treasured  up,  but.  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  like  this,  we  forget  the  past  uu- 
pleasannese,  h  lieving  that  we  n  us  give 
and  take.  We  therefore  cherifh  (ei  lings ; 
of  kindi>e°9  and  g„o.l  fellowship  towards  j 
OUf  fclluW  tsra. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  itaid  over.  I; 
was  going  to  Pittsburg  on  tt  e  noon  train, 
but  Mr.  Owen  sug^  sted  that  I  remain 
here  for  tma  evex.n  g,  and  I  am.  glad  I 
did  eo,  f..r  I  have  u  joyed  it  very  muo. . 

Wm.  Fibbs  was  the  next  speaker.  Hel 
began  by  Baying:  L  want  to  a-k  my 
friend  Germer  ai  d  friend  Duncau  if  they 
remsm' er  the  'ime  they  went  over  to 
the  Bean  farm  fm  m  to  have  a  lilt  e  fun. 
Thecitz-ns  of  P. thole  were  taken  t>y 
surp  i  e  ab  >nr,  dusk  that  afiernoou,  ihose 
gentlemen  came  yelling  down  Holtnden 
street,  li  ling  'heir  horses  on  the  gallop 
never  stopping  uiit  l  1  h*  y  reached  their 
hotel,  oast  which  tf  ey  went  on  to  Jr.s- 
quire  K  naan's  office,  blowing  up  ini 
front  ot  the  domicile  of  the  law,  they  ex-! 
claimed  ‘’’Squire  w«’ve  broken  an  ordi¬ 
nance  by  fast  n  riving  upon  the  etreeta.: 
The  floe  is  $5  0  >.  H  ere  ia  j  our  money.” 
The  law  wi<s  i-a'itfi^d  ai.d  the  two  good! 
citizana  rode  away  wuh  a  serene  smilej 
of  gist  tica'io.i  on  their  couotei  aneea. 

The  Chaitman  now  announced  lhat 
Mr.  Mclutire  would  have  snmeihing  to 
say  of  his  experiences  at  Pit  ;oie.  The 
gentleman  upou  ria  ng  paid:  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  old  riends  of  Pithol  :  I  don’t 
know  as  I  ha'  e  any  thine  to  add  to  what 
haa  been  alieuiy  related.  Of  course 
you  all  know  what  the  Pitholera  were. 
It  was  a  constant  btiuggie  there  with  ft  r- 
tune,  to  t  v  and  get  Something  out  of  it, 
and,  of  coor-e,  oar  experience  there  was 
largely  one  great  family.  We  all  knew 
one  another,  and  weie  all  good  friends, 
and  I  think  ihs  good  feelii  g  that  was 
engendered  'h-n  etiJl  exi-t-,  and  ex's  a 
strongly.  I  have  a  recoil tc  ion  of  a  lit  !e 
experience  tt  ere  In  war  upon  a  very 
cold  night.  My  friend  Rocker,  who  was 
associared  with  Harris  in  the  engine  and 
boiler  business,  Kelly  and  Geo.  Berman 
— I  don’t  kn  >w  whet'  er  John  Owens  was 
with  the  parly  or  not. 

Mr.  Owens — ‘T  gueaa  not.” 

Mr.  M  lotue —  Were  walking  up 
street.  V  e  concluded  to  go  in  and  have 
Something  to  warm  ihe  inner  mao,  Gur- 
don  Williams  was  along  You  all  know 
Gurdon,  with  his  peculiar!  y  of  apeecn, 
"Well,  we  all  went  in  and  cal  ed  for  whet 
we  wanted  J  <hn  says,  “IiLiuklwill 
take  a  Jetm-nade.’'  Gurdon  spoke  up 
and  said,  “J  .bn,  Wi-uLln’r  you  liketo  have 
a  euit,  of  Summer  clothes?” 

I  h  o  e  were  many  pleasant  things  in 
connection  wuh  my  life  at  Pith,  le,  and 
thereat  of  the  members  present  have 
portrayed  them.  There  weie  also  eome 
very  UDp'eaeant  recollections,  but  we; 
will  leave  them  io  the  ground.  I  don’t) 


know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
haa  been  said  here,  as  it  would  only  be  a 
rehash.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  am 
verv  glad  I  come,  for  I  have  enj  >yed  it 
imm-meely. 

St  this  point  Mr.  Smiley  said;  Mr.i 
President,  I  have  ducovered  that  there  iB 
eometbing  wrong  here  iu  the  dntribu-i 
tion  of  bon  us  It  does  not  s-em  to  me 
just  rigl  t  not  to  give  evervbody  a  chance! 
when  we  know  that  eotue  man  has  a 
pent-op  ep  ech.  I  want  to  Lear  him 
ehoot  it  off 

The  chairman:  The  chair  :b  attending 
to  buBineee. 

Mr.  Guffey  followed  tbia  tilt  as  follows: ! 
Mr.  chaiiman,  I  am  a  very  poor  speech- 
maker,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  . 

Maj  McClintock  eaid: 

Mr.  Pr  aident  and  old  friends,  I  rise 
with  some  diffidence,  owing  to ; 
the  face  that  my  friend  Owens, 
in  his  invitati  n  and  sub  <j- ; 
queit  explanation,  informed  me,  tfca 
the  larger  crowd  w  u  d  be  preEeDt  this 
eveni  ,g,  when  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  to  “rwap  lies.” 

Of  course  this  would  be  a  cause  of 
much  embarrai-Kme!  t,  but  I  do  not  find  j 
iu  any  ol  the  ete-chea  anything  but  the) 
truth,  r  jmautic  as  some  of  the  statements 
aie. 

In  common  wi'h  you  all,  I  well  re- 1 
member  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
striking  of  the  “U?  itwd  States”  we  1,  or 
a>  it  was  thq.j  known  “the  Frazier  wel!.”i 
The  excitement  was  not  confined  to  the 
Oil  Re  ions,  bat  spread  everywhere.  A 
large  and  ever  incte-.eing  number  of  men  \ 
had  been  released  Irom  the  perils  and 
unset  1  ments  of  the  war  and  naturally! 
turned  t  >  the  newest  spot  of  adventure; 

.  and  pecuniary  promise.  Hundreds  of 
these  tx-soluit rs  rushed  to  the  Dew  Eldo¬ 
rado,  to  cap 'um  as  speedly  as  possible, 
the  elusive  dame,  Fortune. 

Ht  i ug  in  Oil  Ci  y  at  the  time,  I  moun¬ 
ted  a  horse  and  sarted  toward  the  ria  ng  . 
sun,  along  the  dangerous  ‘'natrows.”  The 
conoitiun  of  that  throuahfare  is  indes- 
C'ibable.  Mad,  mud  and  more  mud.  The 
road  cut  into  many  ravmes  by  numerous 
rivulets,  made  the  uudeitakii  gsuflhient- 
ly  exciting.  After  a  toilsome  ride,  I  slid 
down  the  “cud'  which  served  fur  a  road,, 
into  the  vale  of  Pi'bole.  The  sombre 
pines  end  hemlocks,  which  stood  thickly 
along  the  streams  and  on  the  hills,  were 
everywhere  fal  iug  to  the  ax- 
man’s  sinewy  aim  From  the 
valley  came  the  sound  of  escaping 
steam,  the  beat  of  iron  upon  iron.  The 
noi  es  of  saw  and  hammer  were  on 
evwy  hand,  and  a  tree  would  tcarcelv 
fall  ere  a  derrick  would  start  into  view, 
or  hemlock  ho  el  or  buardug  house  take 
its  place.  The  future  city  of  15,000  in¬ 
habitants  was  begun.  Among  the  fiistof 
these  luxuriant  huetelms  was  tne  “astor 
Huu'e”  This  house  had  one  large  up¬ 
per  room,  finished  iu  native  woo  s,  in 
which  were  huddled  tome  40  or  50  cots. 
Here  I  coent  a  night  in  early  Bpring. 

'JKHEfP 


|  E»ery  cot  was  occupied  at  $1  each.  Toe 
night  was  a  beautiful  one,  the  moon 
shining  brightly.  About  1  o’clock  1 
awoke,  and  rising  on  my  elbow,  survey¬ 
ed  lh«  scene.  I  do  not  think  in  all  that 
'  eleepini  crowd  ihtre  was  a  man  who 
would  raise  bis  hand  against  hisftllo«; 
and  yet,  cue  l  and  everyone  <  f  those  half- 
hundred  sleepers  bad  bis  light  hand  un¬ 
der  hie  pillow,  said  hand  grasping  1  he 
hurt  of  his  revolve-.  Tnis  trifl  ng  inci- 
i  dim  was  typical  of  the  state  oi  affaire 
|  which  the  au«i  for  some  weeks  afeer  was 
J  the  mle  With  to  municipal  gov»  rnmenf, 

1  no  police  or  ofiBceis  of  any  deecrr  tiot>, 

I  with  a  poft’.on  of  the  population  of  the 

I  l.iw»-8t  type,  each  man  was  compelled 
to  be  his  owu  resource  and  protection. 

Ail  of  >ou  were  present  and  familiar 
i  with  ihe  ru-<b  of  events,  the  wild  specu¬ 
lation  incident,  upon  the  striking  of 
|  gusher  afier  gusher,  the  fabulous  price* 
[paid  for  hau  acre  leases  and  for  six¬ 
teenths,  the  recklessness  of  some,  the* 
i  eagerness  of  all  lor  the  wealth  pouring 
out  around  us,  the  abandonment  of  all  to 
'the  feverishness  of  the  time  and  the  un¬ 
wholesome  reputa  ion  which  Pithole  City, 
whtrther  jueily  or  uujustiy, gained  in  the 
jcalui  world  outside. 

When  I  look  around  this  assemblage 
jand  see  the  gray  heads  and  wrinkled  fa  es 

I I  can  but  feel  that  our  meeting  to-night 
Us  not  likely  to  be  an  hilarious  one.  We 
are  too  old.  We  all  feel  delighted  to  be 
togetl  o  ,  o  grasp  each  other’s  hands,  to 

j inquire  after  ihe  well-being  of  each  and 
to  with  one  «no  her  God  speed,  the  bal¬ 
ance  oi  life’s  journey,  bac  with  this  heart¬ 
felt  greeting,  mingles  a  sigh  as  we  think 
of  the  empty  places,  of  now  busy  the 
riauer  Death  has  been  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century;  of  how 
many  of  our  old  friends  and 
comrades  have  j  ined  the  vast,  unnutn- 
b.-red,  ri'eut  m.jority.  It  is  not  needlul 
I  ebou  d  name  them.  Their  visible pres- 
|  euce  wil  ctme  te  ore  you  as  I  aliurie  to 
them.  It  mav  be  that  uos-en,  but  pos- 
jsibiy  not  u,  felt,  they  are  hi-ro  with  us. 

|  From  this  shadowy  throng  I  mu-t  bring 
j  before  you  one  parheu  ariy.  Ho  was  to 
have  been  here  to-nLht.  His  being 
atnoDg  us  in  the  body  is  too  recent  and 
too  frequent  for  us  to  neglect  to  pay 
especial  tribute  to  hia  worth.  It  is  scarce- 
;ly  a  Week  since  Azrael  latrl  his  cold  haud 
|  upon  him  and  tailed  hm  from  among  us 
There  is  not  one  here  to  night  who  will 
lf.il  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 

|  Mhamburgh,  nor  who  can  forget  bis  many 
I  Virtues  and  manly  companionship, 
i  Mhv  it  he  that  the  r  ext  gstnerirg  of 
the  “Pitbole  Pioneers,”  the  same  lovic", 
j  regretful  rememb  ame,  shall  swell  up  ul 
the  heart  j  of  those  i  resent,  for  those,  who 
in  the  interval, shall  have  been  ushered  to 
jthe  other  Bide  of  the  dark  curtatu  of  the 
[gtacc,  and  whose  immortal  sight  uha.il 
[then  be  opened  to  the  ineffable  glory  of 
jthe  hereait-r. 

Mr.  8101  e  being  next  in  order  rounded 
off  his  j.  erode  in  the  following  terms: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen — A  turn- 
(ia) B  aK°  1  was  standing  on  the 


i  pl-dfnim  at  Corry,  when  Who  should  1 
6ee  but  our  old  fcet.d  Mr.  Owens.  I 
spoke  to  hi  d,  shook  hands  with  him  and 
he  marie  t  ie  remaik  that  ‘‘we  are  trying 
to  get  up  a  reunion  ui  the  old  Pitbolers.” 
He  promised  to  Jet.  me  know  when  it 
would  occur,  bur  be  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  so  I  let  him  know  I  would  be 
there.  1  saw  it  announced  in  the  Titue- 
ville  letter  of  yesterday  to  the  0  1  City 
Blizzard,  that  the  affair  would  take  place 
here  to  night.  I  well  iemeuih»rmy  ex- 
p-r  Oi.ce  a.  Pithole.  I  Wus  the  first  b;-g- 
ga««  and  expressman  on  the  Pithole  Ac 
01-opoli*  Railroad. 

I  I  see  a  good  many  familiar  faces  hete 
t  ••night,  although  I  am  yet  young,  at  d  1 
am  klad  to  renew  my  ai  quainta*.cu  wi'  h 
such  nhole-soultd  men  as  were  the  old 
P  tholers. 

When  Mr.  Stone  had  re-umpd  hia  seat 
Mr  Bell  was  ca  le  1  upon  to  tell  wbat  he 
knew  about  li  e  city  of  Pithole.  He  said: 
Mr.  ChatrmaL:  In  rising  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  I 
feel  that  I  cannof  arid  a  word  to  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Pithole  of  1865,  for  it  was 
not  my  good  fortune  to  s-t  foot  upon  iis 
eair<-d  soil  until  it  had  leruu  io  (all  into 
decay.  But,,  sir,  I  met  the  vannua'd  <  f 
the  noble  body  ufuei  who  had  wrestled 
with  the  goddeesof  fortuneamid  its  allur¬ 
ing  excitements,  and  then  come  out  to 
eeek  riveTB  of  oil  in  new  fields,  at  Petro- 
|  leurn  C>  n're,  at  Sbanburg,  at  Pieaeant- 
I  vdle,  at  Oil  City,  at  Fa*uudas  and  Tri- 
imi,  h  Hui,  and,  when  my  mind  to  night, 
reveris  b  u  k  to  a  oerio  i  of  time,  of  Dearly 
a  quarter  of  a  lentury  ago,  I  see  thote 
men,  young  in  the  ifftirsof  life  and  ful 
of  that  Bturdv  American  ambition  that 

[makes  the  best  citizens  in  the  world. 
[There  were  no  streaks  of  silvery  again 
the  locks  that  Bhaded  their  brows;  thtre 
were  no  marks  of  time  about  the  corners 
of  ttieir  eyes  or  deep  furrows  of  care 
drawn  upon  their  cheeks.  But  when  I 
|‘ook  upt  n  ihese  faces  gathered  about  this 
festive  board  tc-mght.,  I  sea  something 
that  admonishes  us  that  we  are  all  ap¬ 
proaching  the  momet  t  when  we  shah  bid 
farewell  to  the  scenes  of  earth  and  pass 
j  co  rest  with  those  woo  have  preceded 
jus  across  the  dark  gulf  beyond  this  sphere 
of  human  happiness. 

The  cry  of  Pithole  had  a  remarkable 
[existenct — lematkab  e  from  the  fact.  that 
;  it  at.  one  time  gave  shelter  to  12  OtX) 
wealih  seeking  peop’e,  aucf  now  contains 
but  tf  r.-e  houses.  It  has  gone  and  only 
lives  upon  the  page  of  memory. 

In  delving  in  the  musty  records  of  the 
past,  I  have  found  that  Charles  C.  Leon- 
Lid,  wtom  you  all  bo  vividly  remember 
as  ‘‘Crocus,”  in  his  history  of  Pahole,  has 
iiivi-n  uu  a  record  that  by’s  ua  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  plat  e  wap  frst  /  scovered  by 
Gallieo,  the  astronom*  r,  b,  means  of  a 
teietcope.  Such  record,  however,  does 
not  teem  to  be  founded  upon  good  au¬ 
thority.  The  discovery  was  made  in 
another  manner. 

8  >  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  verify  the 
assumption  from  the  fragmentary  tomt-B 
ot  the  past,  it  was  the  act  of  wo  nan — 


oneofWe  fair  daugh' ere— that  per- 1 
formed  the  act  that  ultimately  caused 
the  building  of  the  town.  It  Beanos  that 
tbia  lady,  the  wife  of  a  farmer  living  at 
that  place,  was  stricken  with  a  disease 
that  threatened  consumption.  Her  bus* 
baud  feeling  alarmed,  ae  ad  good  men. 
should,  for  the  welfare  of  their  wives, 
consulted  with  medical  authority  aud  it 
was  decided  that  cod-liver  oil  was  the 
only  sure  remedy.  Repairing  to  Pitte- 
burg,  he  put  chased  a  quantity  and  took; 
it  homo  in  a  jug.  The  good  wife  began 
using  it  according  to  prescription.  But- 
her  distite  for  it  eoon  grew  into  such 
horror  that  she  determined  to  make  way 
with  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  li  e 
Meatime,  to  keen  her  husband  m  ignor¬ 
ance  of  her  plot,  she  repotted  to  him  j 
daily,  that  she  was  using  the  stutt  and  ■ 
that  it  was  greatly  bene  lining  her  hea  .  j 
One  afternoon,  while  he  was  absent,  she 
Carried  the  jog  of  oil  some  dwtanre. 
from  the  home  and  poured  tee  con¬ 
tents  w he.  e  there  was  a  depression  m 
the  ground.  During  that  night  a  heavy 
ra  n  storm  set  in  and  nearly  filled  this 
hollow  with  water.  Upon  its  surface 
floated  the  oil.  Next  Oay  several  men 
arrived  at  the  farm  in  search  of  territory 
upon  which  to  drill  a  well.  Attest  time 
these  prospectors  were  cal  ed  oil  smell- 
eft>”  They  happened  to  stumble  upon 
the  nook  of  ground  where  the  fish  ml 

fl  uted  upon  tee  water.  They  declared 
u  to  be  the  fountain  bead  of  petroleum. 

A  well  was  sunk  up  n  the  spot  *  nd  in  a 
tew  months  Pithole  valley  became  the 
oil  E, dorado  of  the  woiM. 

as  I  look  over  this  assembly,  a 
nnrnber  of  names  rise  up  in  my  insmoiy. 
There  was  Leonard,  and  Plummer,  and 

Long  well,  aDd  Fay,  and \nker  Ihey 

were  the  printers  ana  eduois  of  the  ri>- 
hole  Record.  Some  of  trese  piomer 
printers,  whose  art  was  the  art  of  Gatten- 
burg,  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  while 
others  are  scattered  upon  differenu  por- 
tio  s  of  the  western  con  tinent  to-night. 

I  am  truly  g  ad  to  see  this  meeting  of 
Pithole  pilgrims,  and'  I  hope  it  will  as¬ 
sume  permanent  form  and  that  the  e 
may  be  many  reunions  in  the  years  to 

C°Mr.  Johns  followed  Mr.  Bell  with  the 
following  concise  history  of  the  famous 
Pi ' hole.  Ha  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  veterans  of  P, thole:  ’We  have  met 
to  commemorate  what  will  ever  be  to  us 
01  e  of  life’s  most  vivid  memories.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  experiences  in¬ 
tern  intervening  years  of  the  veterans 
here  assembled,  there  is  ECEe,  I  venture 
to  assert,  te  ey  lecall  more  proudly  than 
those  of  Fiteole  and  vicinity  m  tee  mem¬ 
orable  yeais  from  18(55  to  1867. 

'■  t:;  Nom-ed  to  dwell  in  lengthy  de'atl 
upon  'he  beginning,  progress  and  final 
..'  decadence  of  ihat  famed  city  of  oil,  a 
counterpart  or  paral  el  of  which  hi  t  >ry 
fads  to  record.  To  you  all  it  was  a  hope 
born  of  po.-sib; lilies  teat  beatoed  on  the 

vision  like  the  flash  of  the  celestial 
meteor.  Though  brief  to  view,  it  served 
to.  mark  the  dawniog  of  an  era  that  has 


since  rei-uited  in  the  leading  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  wonderful  century. 

The  Pitho'e  exri  ement  began  with  the 
stilting  on  the  Thomas  Holmden  farm  of 
the  Frazier,  or  as  it  was  more  familiarly 
known,  the  United  States  well,  J-nuary 
7,1865.  Thir  well  commenced  flnvingl 
with  a  daily  produc  ion  of  650  barrels. 
The  ruling  market  ra'e  of  oil  at  that  date, 
a1  the  wells  was  $8  per  barrel.  The 
Holmden  firm  contains  <1  160  acres,  locat¬ 
ed  on  bote  sides  of  P  toula  Creek,  in 
Cornplanter  township.  Venango  county, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  site  on  whicn 
the  city  was  af  erwards  bu'tt.  The  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Oil  Company  of  New  York  had 
a  20  year  Date  of  the  Thomas  Holmden 
farm  and  were  the  owners  of  this  wel1. 
Duncan  &  Prathi-r  purchased  the  farm  in 
f  e  of  Holmden  and  after  wards  sold  the 
Bume  to  Wright  &  Crittenden  on.  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1865 

Other  wells  of  still  greater  production 
than  the  first  named  were  struck  on  ibis 
and  aijoin’ng  farms  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1865,  and  these  led  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  ihe  building  ofPi'hole.  In 
theeariy  8  ring  of  ’65  the  comfortable 
farm  house  and  outouilduigs  of  Thus. 
Holmden. were  the  ouly  st  rue  urea  mark-, 
ing  the  sue  cf  Pithole.  In  ess  than  one 
j  ear  from  that  cate  tie  same  space,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  large  per  ion  of  the  ad- 
j  uni.  g  farms,  was  .aid  cut.  into  lots,  built 
over  in  city  etyle,  acd  according  to  best 
esiim  ue 5  contained  a  population,  resi  tent 
and  uanr-ient,  of  from  I2.0l0  to  15,000 
Very  busy  people. 

1  he  buildings  were  of  wood,  but  among 
these  were  many  cosily  s'racture-.  Thei 
i  hase  House,  a  shrine  d-ar  to  Pithole 
memories,  cost  $80,060;  the  Bouta  and 
Morey  hotels  each  Cost  nearly  or  quite 
that  sum  These  fame  hos'elries,  in  a 
metropolitan  seDBe,  compared  with  any  in 
our  land.  The  Dumber  of  hotels  of  lesser 
note  was  legion.  Business  blocks  of  j 
every  branch,  banking  house",  residences, 
a  fine  opera-hou-e.  churcte*,  schotl-l 
houses,  filled  the  vallev  aud  covered  the 
hiusides.  Mil hin  this  busy  hive,  drawn 
there  as  if  by  a  vortex,  raged  the  wildest 
creze  of  speculation  ever  known  on  side) 
of  Wall  street.  I  8  fame  spread  over  the 
country,  and  all  who  could  by  any  means 
raise  enough  oa-h  to  purchase  a  hate,  an 
iDt-  rest,  .ir  drill  a  wed,  lost  do  time  ia 
haetenmg  to  the  promised  Mecca  aud  in¬ 
vesting  the  game  of  uncertainties  that 
was  being  plaved  f>r»-ucQ  huh  stasea. 
Mi  in  ns  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  interests, 
or  at  least  called  such,  were  bought  and 
sold  ruring  Pi  hole’s  brief  career.  Of 
the  number  who  realized  on  the  ventures 
thus  made,  no  record  was  kept.  As  ail 
oil  operators  know  by  Bad  experience,  it 
is  one  of  nature’s  inexorable  laws  to  as¬ 
sume  no  responsibility  for  values  deposi-i 
ted  below  her  third  sand.  While  a  lar^e1 
■•j mount  of  wealth  was  realized  from  oil 
obtained,  most  of  us  can  form  an  idea  of, 
the  thousands  of  hard  earned  dollars  that 
vanished  in  the  oil  vei  tares  cf  Pithole.  j 
But  we  all  had  the  pleasure  of  the  illus- 1 
;<>ji  that  hope,  though  too  often  unfulfill* 

VAves  to  its  trusting  votaries. 


Pithole  coaid  also  boast  of  a  poerfllce 
of  the  etcond  claes,  when  in  the  full  ze¬ 
nith  of  it)  giertnesp,  the  only  cne,  I  be- 
I  lu-ve  of  tha’  g  ade  ever  located  iji  West- 
;C'n  Pennaylvun  a,  outside  of  Pittsburg 
Two  railroads  w*-re  projected  to  the  city. 
The  Oil  City  &  Pithole,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  tae  glory  of  the  place  was 
|on  the  full  wane,  and  the  Reno  R.iiirpad, 
completed  to  w  thiu  a  short  distance, 
j  Pipe  does  weralaid  and  utilized  for  the 
I  first  time  on  an  extensive  scale  to  both 
Titusville  and  the  Allegheny  River, 
j  Foremost  among  its  social  ins! , buttons 
was  the  never  to  bo  forgotten  “Swords- 
I men’s  Club,”  whr  dispensed  princely 
hospitality  to  resident  an  stranger,  anil 
ever  led  in  good  works. 

The  man  who  could  not  dwell  for 
hours  on  such  a  then. e  as  this,  must  bo 
of  a  different  construction  from  inyeelf 
and  ihia  I  tru-t,  will  be  accepred  as  my 
apolagy  foi  taking  up  so  much  time  of 
|  others  who  cau  present  it  in  bettushape. 
The  history  of  this  and  other  events  of 
the  great  petroleum  development  i-3  yet 
to  be  written,  f  >r  only  a  fragment  of  its 
beginning  his  been  told.  When  this  is 
done  the  chief  actors  will  stand  forth  in 
bold  relief  upon  its  pages,  and  none  will 
be  found  more  worthy  of  commemoration 
than  the  “battle  scarred”  survivors  of 
*  Pithole  assembled  here  to  night. 

Mr.  Vauscridcr. 

Mr.  Vacecrider  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  proceeded  as  follows:  The  first  day  I 
reached  Pithole,  there  was  only  one  house 
in  the  place,  that  waB  theold  homestead. 

\  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Pithole  I 
used  to  go  there  in  tbe  morning  and  re- 
j  tern  to  Tarr  Farm  at  night.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Perkins,  who  site  here  on 
i  my  right,  and  another  gentleman,  we  put 
down  several  wells  on  the  R  raker  farm. 
One  thing  I  remember.  We  got  a  pret.ry 
good  well  on  the  Brother  Jonathan 
farm.  Mr.  Perkins  and  myself  didn’t 
know  much  about  putting  in  sucker  rods, 
j  We  got  pretty  well  tired  out  and  dis-  j 
jgueted.  We  finally  eat  down  inside  the 
engine  house,  after  having  turned  an  old 
j  pail  down  over  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
i  and  thought  we  would  take  a  rest  P/et- 
;  ty  soon  we  heard  what  w«  thought  was 
Borne  one  taking  the  pail  off.  So  we 
j  went  oat  to  the  well  feeling  very  mad  to 
'think  aDy  one  would  dare  to  middle 
wnh  oar  work.  But  wbat  did  we  find? 

!' Instead  of  somebody  takiBg  the  pail  off 
( tbe  well,  it  was  flawing,  spouting  a  stream 
of  oil  over  the  top  of  the  derrick.  We 
made  r.rra7  gemeuta  to  save  the  oil,  and 
forgot  all  about  the  tiouble  we  had.  We 
went  to  Pithole  with  very  little  money, 
Sand  returned  with  the  same  amount.  1 
am  very  much  ph  ased  to  be  here  to¬ 
night,  to  see  so  many  familiar  fact  s  with 
I  whom  I  had  ibe  pleasure  of  associating 
|  The  only  shadow  is  the  absence  ot  the 
■  ones  that  we  miss  fiom  our  table  to 
[nignt,  a  great  man17  of  who  a  we  will 
|  never  again  meet  in  thia  world. 

V.  W.  Perfeioa. 

Mr.  Perkins  followed  with  a  few  wel^ 

ch  Ben  remarks  as  follows: 
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I  Mr.  President  aiid  G  nlleiheD: — The 
1  paer,  hasWtiiten  in  a  somewhat  melan¬ 
choly  manner,  as  you  remember,  “  The 
null  shall  never  grind  with  the  water 
th  t  has  paused.”  Bat  what  of  it?  This 
j  ia ’good  poetry,  but  hardly  eci  nnfically 
I  correct,  and  even  if  it  were,  1  think 
|  there’s  no  danger  of  our  running  out  o< 
water  for  all  needed  milling  pm  poses.  I 
I  notice  analogies  to  this  small  vein  of 
'  sadness  running  through  some  of  the  re¬ 
mark  made  here  lo-mgh  ,  as  we  6peak 
of  p/st  days  and  old  fri-nda  of  ours  in 
j  Pithol-.  Now,  Mr  President,  I  think 
this  is  not  an  oeca3to.d  for  regret,  but  for 
C  ifgraralat'.on.  When  tbe  rebellion 
clottd  and  prices  of  oil,  as  well  as  oil 
property,  all  went  down  w  th  a  crash,  we 
pul  ed  ourselves  together,  as  it  were,  and 
left  our  labors  and  our  disapp  intment 
with  heavy  hearts  and  light  baggage. 
But  (had  we  known  it)  we  walked  ove' 
the  heat  territory  ever  found  iu  the  upper 
field,  and  since  those  days  all  ihe  real 
stable  progress  in  petroleum  development 
ha11  been  made. 

Henc-,  I  take  this  brighter  lesson  from 
1  that  expeiience  to  at  cur  best  davs  ere 
net  in  the  dead  past,  but  in  the  present 
and  the  future. 

We  are  by  do  means  old  enough  to  be 
discouraged.  Besides  wo  are  rich  iu  ex¬ 
perience  that  came  from  our  failur  e. 

The  efore,  by  tha  inspbat  on  of  that 
living  memory  of  all  the  bra^e  hearted, 
manly  men  whose  names  aie  such  a  sen- 
sir-nt  reality  here  to-night,  we  are  to 
take  new  coursge  and  go  forward. 

Some  are  dead,  many  are  scattered  over 
ihe  round  earth,  but  our  common  strug¬ 
gle)  together  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
has  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of  that  which 
mafeeB  courage. 

These  men,  in  all  that,  makes  life  val¬ 
uable,  are  not  dead.  Memory,  ^ika  ti  e 
photogr-.ph,  never  grows  old,  and  as  we 
i  think  of  the  pleasant  communion  of  the 
cl  i  days,  those  who  made  up  that  lively 
;  period  are,  it  seems  living  with  us  again 
— living,  moving  immortal. 

I  shall  go  away  from  here,  therefore, 
with  new  h  >pe,  and  afier  looking  once 
m ore  into  eucb.  o'her’a  laces  we  hang  a 
I  new  picture  tu  the  gallery  to  be  treasuied 
j  in  all  the  \  ears  to  come. 

1  thank  you  all  for  the  privilege  cfsay- 
jiag  this  much. 

C.  H.  Boncan. 

Mr.  Duncan  c<-rae  next,  in  order.  He 
said:  “Mr  President  it  is  my  time  to  go 
hon  e,  bur.  I  cannot  leave  my  old  Pi  ho'e 
triemls  without  making  a  few  jemirka 
Gent  emeu,  on  ibis  occasion  I  can  only 
jthank  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  for  this 
splendid  tune,  which,  through  his  exer- 
Itions,  we  are  enjoying  tn-uight.  It  it 
said  of  Mr.  Owen’s  ra  lrosd  tnat  wei  •. 
only  eix  miles  long,  when  there  was 
exceedingly  hot  weatl  er,  t  expanded 
six  inches  more  in  leng  h.  Mr  OweD?, 
however,  enj  >yed  the  confidence  of  the 
whol- community.  Someone  has  made 
the  remark  that  our  old  friend  Col.  Els- 
worib,  whose  quiet  at  itude  we  all  ad- 
j  mire  this  evening,  has  been  gu  Ity  of  an 


act  h«  would  like  to  have  forgotten.  The 
Color  e!  wou'd  meet  you  with  the  kind- 
hest  of  smiles,  when  you  vieot  to  bin 
bou-e.  You  would  nit  there  but  a  short 
time,  when  he  would  offer  you  a  cigar  ! 
He  would  then  ask  if  y<  u  wanted  tot 
purchase  a  one-sixteenth  interest  in  a 
well,  livery  cigar  you  took  would  co-t 
you  *100. 

.  I  remember  my  old  friend  Capt.  Chap¬ 
man,  when  were  there  together.  He  had 
a  remark  e  hi  h  >r-.  t-at  ’  t>«*ople  «  ere 

always  talking  about.  It  was  one  of 
those  kiuu  u»  auiuiais  that  never  let  up. 

His  hands  were  always  b  ietered  whei 
he  got  to  Pithole  af  er  a  rtoe  from  Tid 
oute.  One  day  he  let  the  horse  go  a 
be  pleased.  The  next  morning  he  went 
into  the  stable  and  found  the  animal 
dead.  Well,  after  viewing  the  fas  trot 
terV  dead  remains,  he  went  up  to  the 
Temperance  House,  and,  as  usual,  the 
talk  was  about  the  horse.  The  Captain  , 
said  he  had  tw  down  in  about  thr  e- 1 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  distance  of  15  mtles. 

‘  I  will  give  you  $5  for  tnat  horse, ”  said 
B-rweli.  “Ailng  t;  yon  can  have  him.” 
8o  Borwell  went  down  to  get  the  horse,  j 
and  the  Captain  insisted  on  his  taking 
him. 

Mr.  Booker  being  one  of  the  origin al 
financiers  who  had  grown  very  rich,  was 
often  approached  to  i-uhscribo  mon-y  for 
different  purposes,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
a  very  difficn  t  tl  iog  to  get  h-m  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  so  he  would  shell  out.  However,  at 
one  time  they  got  him  up  in  Sherman’s 
i  ihee,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  they  | 
had  Jimmie  all  fixed  and  commenced  by  1 
asking  him  for  a  subscription  fur  a 
church.  Jimmie  thought  they  had  h  m, 
but  looking  out  of  the  window  he  yelled: 
“There  goes  my  dog!”  and  ran  out  of  the 
office.  That’e  the  way  Ro  >ker  got  out  of 
his  subscription.  I  believe  I  am  the 
on'y  one  tnat  represented  the  moral  part 
of  Pithole.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  into 
this  crowd,  and  I  feel  10  years  younger  j 
for  it.  All  I  regret  is  that  it  may  be  the  I 
last  time,  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  can  meet 
ugaia  on  the  old  grounds  at  Pi  hole  and 
bring  cur  wives  and  children  and  live  the 
whole  thing  over  again. 

Col.  (lairitner. 


At  the  close  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  plsar-iDg 
remarks  Col.  Gardner  said:  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  bav  not  very  much  to  say,  other 
than  that  I  am  glad  I  am  here  to-night. 
A  great  many  things  tranppired  whiie  I 
was  in  Pithole.  Tn«  day  altar  D  ckinson 
ran  for  burgess,  I  met  him  on  the  street 
and  said  to  tiim:  “I  am  awfully  sorry 
you  were  not  eh cted;  I  voted  for  you.” 
He  replied:  “You  are  a  liar;  I  only  got 
one  vote,  and  that  waB  my  own.” 
Among  the  things  that  happened  in  Pit- 
hole,  a  little  affair  we  had  down  at  a 
1  quor  Btore,  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
people  we  were.  The  liquor  store  cauyht 
fire,  and  as  the  citizens  were  removing 
the  goods  from  it,  one  of  them  saw  a 
bundle  of  something  lying  on  the  fl  >or. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  woman’s 
bustle,  but  when  he  kicked  it,  he  taw  a 
bundle  of  greenbacks  etickiDg  out  of  it 


i 
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He  came  to  me  and  said:  “Colonel,  I 
think  I  have  found  something.  It  looks 
like  a  bundle  of  money.  I  picked  i  up 
in  the  old  man’s  houee.  Let  us  look  it 
over.”  We  did  so  aDd  found  tbat  it  con¬ 
tained  $2,<i(  0  cash,  a  note  for  $500,  and 
one  for  $2h0,  making  in  all  *2,700  The 
next  morning  the  old  Jew  came  to  me 
and  taid:  “I  lost  $  1,700  in  that  fire.”  I ! 
fold  him  I  thought  L  could  find  it  for1 
aim.  He  said:  “He  said:  “If  you  find 
this  money  I  will  give  yi-u  *250  ”  I  told 
him  to  come  up  to  the  office  He  did  so, 
and  described  his  loss.  I  handed  i  irn 
ihfi  moi  ey  and  said  nothing.  He  took 
it  and  counted  ou-  *250.  The  finder  and 
□jys-lf shared  equally  in  the  reward. 
Thai’s  the  kind  of  people  w  e  had  in  Pit- 
hole. 

A  great,  many  amusing  things  hap-j 
pened  in  Pithole.  We  had  an  old  justice  j 
of  the  peace,  Squire  A  J.  Kennau.  At 
one  time  he  began  the  trial  of  a  c  upie 
of  Iadie9  who  had  been  arieeted  for  last 
ddviDg  upon  the  streets  by  saying: 
“Madams  you  have  violated  an  ordinance  j 
and  aie  hereby  fined  $5.”  At  tbat  an-: 
noun  cement  the  ladies’  attorney  said: 
“Squire,  we  would  like  to  hear  a  little) 
evidence  in  th is  case.”  Toe  Squire  an- ! 
b  wei  ed,  “IDo  ward  I  believe  y«.u  jue  not.  j 
a  mernbe  of  the  bar  in  this  county.”  i 
The  ^adier  went  down  in  tlnir  sti.ckiugs 
and  brought  up  the  money  to  pay  thi-ir 
fines.  Another  case  was  that  where  a 
man  had  struck  a  woman.  'Ihs’Sqii  e1 
said:  This  is  one  of  the  aggravating  eases ! 
happening  daily  aDd  hourly,  and  I  be- 
heya  that  the  sentence  should  be  m- 
fl  cted  as  ihat  descnb;d  in  Shakespeare,  I 
quoting,  “He  should  be  Uedtoacow’sl 
tail  and  dragged  to  death.” 

P.  C.  Boyle. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Boy  le’s  remarks  were  witty 
and  neatly  delivered,  lie  said: 

Mr.  Chairman: — My  experience  in  P  t- 
hole  was  not  as  varied  as  some  of  the 
genthmen  present,  but  I  distinctly  re¬ 
member  going  in  on  Mr.  Owen’s  railroad. 
Wnen  it  came  tune  to  pay  ray  fare  I 
i  ffared  him  a  bill.  I  won't  now  srate 
ti  e  denomination,  but  I  have  a  lingering 
'ecolhctiou  that  it  was  a  Confederate 
b  11  1  shove  1  it  into  hi*  hands,  a-feiog! 

him  if  it  was  enough.  He  parsed  along  ' 
That’s  how  I  got  into  Pithole.  I  wei  t 
there  to  find  oil.  The  other  it  If  ws  pre- 1 
fefred  going  to  Col.  El  s worth  fur  lets1 
than  perhaps  a  sixteetuh.  I  s'arted  out 
to  do  tbe  next  best  thing — strike  a  jib, 
or  si'uatioQ.  There  were  not  very  many 
fancy  j  bs  going  at  that  time.  After  a 
while  a  gentleman  came  along,  who  was 
looking  for  an  able  bodie  i  young  man 
to  nave  team.  I  asked  for 
the  situation.  He  questioned  me,  “Did 
I  ever  drive  a  teiim?1’  I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  team*,  having  served  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  eupply  tn-ies  in  the  aimy.  “Had  I 
any  bad  hab  t-?”  I  t  dd  him  I  crfuldu't  j 
recollect  any  at  the  lima.  “Did  I  e  er 
play  cards  or  go  to  the  race  ?”  No.  He 
took  me  on  iny  personal  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  t  am  was  a  ready  hitched  up, 
and  when  1  climbed  upon  toe  wag"D,  hei 


sa'd,  “You  report  to  Mr.  bmiley  and  he 
wilt  tell  you  wb&t  to  do”  ’‘Who  is 
smiley,  end  where  shall  I  tied  hun?”  He 
told  ae,  a>  d  then  said  he  was  «»>jnu  to 
Miller  Farm  on  boEi  ess,  and  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  I  wool )  have  some  oi* 1 * * * * * * *  to 
hi.ul.  I  was  to  deliver  it  and  ge' tie 
cash  and  band  it  over  to  him  wot-n  be 
reiumed.  I  took  the  team  and  i-taried 
ti  find  Smiley.  Fie  ty  soon  I  came  across 
a  number  of  men  who  asked  me  where  I 
was  gang.  I  til)  them.  They  sa'd,. 
I ‘Thai’s  all  right,  just  turnaround.  We 
*re  nil  going  to  a  prize  fight  over  or-  the 
I  Borland  farm.”  Web,  I  g-  t  ahout  15  fei- 
lows  in  my  wagon.  We  arrived  there  all 
rigt  t,  and  who  should  ism  hut  my  boss. 
He  m-cni-te  1  me  sayt' g,  ■‘ilouldn’c  vou 


iud  Smiley?  I  thought  you  didn’t.go  to 
race'9”  I  j  eplird,  “  This  isn’t  a  race,  it’s 
i  prize  fight.”  Well,  he  had  no  further 
use  for  me,  and  I  Btruck  out  for  Petro¬ 
leum  Center 

Col.  Eiiswnrtn. 

Now  came  'he  speech  of  tb«  ^  venerable 
patriarch  of  the  evening,  Colonel  EUe- 
wvrth.  Rising,  bo  began  by  addressing 
the  assembly  in  the  following  terms: 

Mr.  Cha-rman  and  gentlemen  I  will 
say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  be  bme.  Now 
I  want  to  my  to  y«  u  that  I  have  been 
abu-ed  a  littie  too  much,  pkmcnlariy 
about,  this  16th  matter.  One  beautiful 
teVri-iag  I  w  nt  to  well  No.  18  and  saw  a 
man  sitting  on  a  log  whittling,  tasked 
him  if  the  well  was  not  fur  sale.  He 
t aid  it  was  and  I  agreed  with  him  to 
puichase  it  for  $17,500  I  paid  him  $5C0 

1  and  agreed  that  if  I  was  not  there  the 

nest  morning  I  would  forfeit  the  har- 

gaiu  money.  This  was  ti-e  well,  they 

claim,  in  which  Isold  thiriy  f- ur  eix- 
te-nths.  I  will  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  I  did  not  sell  to  «scui  d  30 
e  x  eeDths.  I  am  very  sorry  that  brother 
Emerson  is  not  here,  because  he  said  it 
was  34  sixteenths  that  I  sold.  I  was  m 
compauy  with  Mr.  Em-r-on.  I  paid. 
$4,500  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  s<  1-1,  >  think, 
not  over  30  sixteenths,  but  brother 
Bowers  said  I  still  held  the  controlling 

interest.  .  ,  .  . 

By  Mr.  Boyle:  Moved,  and  carried 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extenoed  to  Col. 
Ellsworth,  and  that  we  accent-  hie  state¬ 
ment,  that  more  than  tli  i  j  ty  sixteenths 
were  not  sold  hv  him,  and  that  the  price 
was  not  less  than  $2  000  per  s  xieeutb. 

Mr  Smiley:  I  ask,  now,  the  privilege 
of  interrogating  the  gentleman  fr  >  n  Erie, 

The  Coal  man:  The  g-mleamn ,  from 
Clari  -n  couuiy  is  out  of  Older,  at  d  Id-  r. t 
want  him  to  undBrtake  to  bull  duaa  tni3 

ChOito  Germex:  I  didn’t  come  down  here 
to  make  a  speech,  but  I  am  gmng  to  pro¬ 
tect  my  frend,  the  Colonel.  I  did  go  to 
Pithole  ana  buy  one-six  eetrtb  in  a  well 
from  Colonel  Ellsworth,  and  Icouldnt 
find  the  well,  but  that’s  all  right.  He 
oido’t  know  the  well  was  no  good. 
Bowers  also  bought  ODe  of  those  thirty- 
i  four-sixteenths  Irom  lill-i worth,  nur-  ho 
was  luckv  than  I.  Ho  married 


a  rich  girl  and  didu’t  have  to  work  Bat, 
like  myself,  he  didn’t  get  a  d>  l  ar  b  ck 
from  bis  $2,000  purchase.  Although  he 
sat  around  the  hotel  all  dreesed  «p,  pick¬ 
ing  »  is  teeth  like  a  mill  onaire  waiting 
I  to  heir  from  hia  investment.  However, 

I  am  not  kicking,  and  I  am  g  vine  to  pro¬ 
tect  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  it  he  did  tell 
1  me. 

This  speech  ended  'he  genera1  speech- 
maki,  g,  aud  in  closing  ti  e  meeting  the 
Chairman  spoke  as  follow  : 

Gentlemen: — Everyone,  prerent  is  per¬ 
haps  »xhausted,  bur  I  want  to  8.<y  teat 
■this  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
evenings  that  I  have  ever  spent.  My 
experience  i.a  Pithole  was  varn  d  and  in- 
l  tererting  to  me,  and,  if  the  gentbmen 
present  will  hear  with  me  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  I  will  relate  a  little  <  f  my  experi- 
eme  there.  I  sunk  $25,000  in  tha’  p  ace, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  home  in 
Illinois,  that  1  had  left  tiler-,  o  pay  my 

I  debt  to  th«  United  Staus  Government. 

I I  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
|  to  have  a  well  that  pro- 
J  riuoed  f,500  barrels  of  oil 

during  its  life.  The  well  cost  me  $9  000. 

It  was  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  t:-x  of  $1  per  bbl  on  all  oil  pro- 
;  ■  uced.  When  I  went  t.>  Pnholelwas 
on  a  trip  to  the  Esrt  I  had  heard  to 
much  of  tti e  Oil  Country  that  when  I 
left  my  home  in  Illinois  for  New  York. 

I  dtvennintd  to  see  the  re t ion  on  my 
way  back.  It  took  me  a  year  to  see  it. 

I  wes  green  in  the  oil  bueu  ees,and  when 
i  saw  other  peop;e  investing  (heir  money 
in  16  he,  I  thought  I  might  ae  *  eil  do  so 
too.  I  have  made  a  hnn-ired  th  u-acd 
dollars  in  one  year  and  lost  the  same 
I  amount  the  next.  I  like  to  t  umble.  If 
you  should  tee  two  buds  ei  tieg  on  a 
telegraph  wire,  I  will  f  e  y  u  ar-y 
smount  on  which  would  fly  fi-i-t,  It  IB 
I  ju-t  as  iood  a  garnbl-  as  the  oil  husinesB 
is  to  d&y.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

[  hew  I  came  to  Pithole.  It.  nrght  iater- 
I  ett  you,  but  it  dots  Lot  me,  materially. 
Etriy  in  the  winter  of  ’t5,  I  had  some 
business  »o  transact  iu  vv  astern  Io  ■  a. 
My  wife’j  people  live!  io  0>io,  and 
she  sa'd  she  w  uld  like  ro 

go  homo  to  stay  a  month, 

or  two.  I  also  wanted  to  go  to  New 
Ywk  City.  She  Said  she  riidu't.  care  to 
go  d  wn  there,  so  I  eaid  I  would  go  to 
New  Yolk  and  come  back  by  way  of 
Ohio,  and  we  would  go  home  together.  ( 
We  shut  up  house  in  Illinois  ami  made 
our  respective  trips.  I  l  aving  heard  so 
m  ch  of  this  Pennsylvania  business,  of 
fortunes  made  io  a  day,  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  them.  I  had  a  nice  home 
in  Mitiois,  a  con,  1*  of  fauns,  s  hub  live 
stock  and  about  $25,dC0  hi  'he  bank. 

Well,  I  came  back  lrom  kew  York  by 
J  way  of  E.is,  and  was  told  that  <be  beBt 
wav  int  > 'h-i  Oil  Country  wa-*  down  to 
Corrv  and  then  t  >  Titu-ville.  The  later 
p!a,-e  was  cons  dered  the  heauouaiiers  of 
oildom.  When  I  got  the  v  e  ervhody 


was  goiDg  down  the  creek,  aud  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  go  too.’  I  went  as  far  as 
bhait-r  farm.  That  wss  the  end 


tie  railrtad  I  had  two 

trends  with  me.  We  took  >he 

down  to  R  u  eville.  Two  hurts 
fit  'he  end  of  150  feet  of  rope  io\t*  1  ua  I 
down  to  our  destination.  A'win  tie 
bhore  we  saw  some  producing  wells  We 
went  to  the  hotel  and  registered.  1  he 
landlord  said,  “G-ntlemeD,  I  cannot  give| 
you  any  rooms.  '!  hero  was  quite  a  good 
iototfel  ows  beside*  usas**ii.g  fur  >odg- 
lugs.  We  sat  up  all  night  play  ng  whist, 
seven  up  aDd  poker  un  i)  4  ca  in  the1 
morning.  We  then  went  down  to  the 
office.  It  was  a  very  w  t  ilk  rt  ing  Ont-j 
side  was  a  pile  of  lutnher— about  2(  00 
feet.  We  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  al¬ 
low  this  lumber  to  get  wet,  s  >  we  sunted  ' 
to  take  it  into  the  office,  and  h> fore  we! 
got  through  we  were  wet  outside  and  in. 
But  we  got  the  lumber  ip  ail  right.  1  be 
Jaudlo'ri  got,  tip  in  the  morning  mud  and 
disgusted  at  our  wok  We  said,  “Bo  j 

you  want  your  lumber  to  get  wet?’  Thatj 
same  man  is  now  a  conductor  on  the 
New  York  Central  sleeping  cars  to-day. 

I  got  tuns  ftr  into  the  country,  so  I 
Btaned  o  it  to  see  the  rest  of  it.  I  hadn’t 
the  remotest  idea  of  investing  money  in 
it.  I  walked  from  Rousuvtlle  to  Pluiutr, 
carrying  my  satchel.  The  people  there 
told  me  about  Pitho'e.  so  we  went  to  Pit 
hole  very  early  in  1865.  In  fact  I  landed  I 
there  day  they  had  pulled  the  iower 
valve  in  the  United  States  well.  I 
shall  naver  forge  my  experience.  What 
a  fool  I  was,  and  1  from  UliHoit-!  I  had 
a  friend  witn  me,  who  had  been  in  the 
Maple  Shade  well  at  Petroleum  Centie, 
and  had  made  Jo  s  of  money  out  of  it. 

I  didn’t  know  any  hing  about  the  Oil 
Country.  I  was  a  green  horn.  I  walked1 
over  to  hloltnden  farm  and  saw  some  men 
looking  at  a  map  of  Pitnole,  hut  I  had 
been  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  had  seen 
paper  towns  there  and  I  didn’t  come 
down  here  to  be  sold  on  paper  towns. 

Wo  went  to  the  United  S  ates  Hotel, 
my  friend  and  myself,  and  asked  for 
rooms.  They  were  promised.  When  we 
came  to  go  to  bed,  they  put 
us  in  %  room  10  by  12  and  j 
tkeie  wasn’t  lei  s  than  20  men  in  that 
room.  We  laid  on  the  floor  with  aj 
blanket  over  us.  For  a  pillow  we  had' 
litt  e  aintv  salt  packs  Alien  with  chop-1 
ped  hty.  During  the  night  I  ioBt  my 
pillow  and  woke  up  everybody  in  the! 
house  tty.ng  to  flud  it.  At  last  I  got  it, I 
and  somebody  said:  “Wnere  did"  you| 
find  it?"  1  auE-wered:  ‘To  my  ear.”  I  put 
that  pillow  in  my  satchel  and  took  it  to| 
Illinois  to  show  them  what  we  had  to 
sleep  on  in  the  Oil  Country.  P/etiy  soon 
I  began  to  sleep  on  the  shavings  in 
the  new  buildings  that  were  were  going 
up.  They  were  clean  and  much  more 
comfortable  than  sleeping  on  the  floor 
with  a  Titusville  stage  driver.  Pretty 
soon  I  got  a  shanty  and'  a  bedstead  and 
some  bedclothes,  and  was  quite  comfort¬ 
ably  fixed. 

_  1  mafle  and  lost  lots  of  money  in  the 
oil  busintes,  and  I  don’t  think  many 
men’s  experience  is  like  mine,  but  I  will 
say  the  oil  business  didn’t  owe  me  any-  j 


thing.  1  have  “tried  to  leave  a  clean 
record,  fulfilling  every  obligation  that 
lias  been  entrusted  to  me  as 
best  i  know  how.  I  am 

glad  to  nnct  all  of  you 
gentlemen.  1  had  to  make  a  great  many  j 
sacrifices  to  be  here  to-nieht,  but  I  was 
determined  to  come  and  I  have  had  a 
verT  pletw-ant,  evening. 

Oa  raonen  cf  Mr.  Duncan,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  this  dub  a  permanent  one. 
Mr.  L  H.  Smith,  of  New  York,  was  made 
piesident,  and  Mr.  Jno  O  wens,  of  Titus¬ 
ville,  secretary.  It  was  also  derided  to 
ho'd  the  next  ream  n  on  Nov.  21, 1891. 

Toast  by  L  H.  Smith:  Let  us  drink 
to  the  health  of  a  man  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  the  world  and  is  a  man  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  who  is  one  of 
the  fo*enuoPt  ct  zens  of  Denver,  Col.,  and 
who  was  wi  la  ns  at  Pitholein  1865  6  7. 
The  nam*  ot  that  man  is  Dem  is  Sullivan,  j 
Duncan — W.-wilnow  drink  to  thef 
health  of  Col.  R-.msey. 

Mr.  i human — I  move  that  the  unani¬ 
mous  thanks  be  extended  to  our  worthy 
president  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
whitrh  he  presided  at  this  meeting,  and 
that  the  thanks  of  the  old  vei mans  be 
exterded  to  Mr.  John  Owens  f  r  his  in 
detatigable  efforts  in  arranging  for  the  re-| 
union  of  the  old  vercrans  of  P.tuole. 

The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  party 
were  then  extended  to  Landlord  C.  J. 
Andrews,  for  the  neat  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  bis 
guests,  and  for  the  elaborate  manner  in 
which  be  had  prepared  and  served  the 
banquet.  Coleman’s  orchestra  was  also 
remembered  for  the  superb  music  ren¬ 
dered  daring  the  evening. 

Pulsate  Slotiwrs. 

A.  P.  Bennett,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Roger  i-herman,  •  do 

E  Gr.  PatterBen,  do 

Hon.  E  O  Emerson,  do 
John  Owen,  do 

J.  i>.  Mci  iyr#,  do 

John  McCort,  ca 

W.  W.  1  hompro*,  do 
F.  W.  P  ntt,  do 

Wm  Fibbs,  do 

F.  W.  Perkins,  do 

E.  V.  Bel1,  do 

Wm.  B  wiaan,  Rochewer.  N.  Y. 

L  H  Bmitli.  hew  Y«.rk  City. 

John  S>it  i field.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G  V.  Forman,  Olean,  N  Y 

CJapt.  J.  J  Vaud  rgrift,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cut  El  lb  wo  th,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hon  Jam*-  siiaueiy,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Onas.  M  Bly,  N.-.w  Bedford,  Ma-e. 

H.  F  O’Neil,  < 'lean,  N  Y. 

Jas.  T.  B  an,  Greenville,  Pa. 

N,  F.  Hilton,  >1  Oiiy,  Pa. 

W  H  ho.  g  •  ei),  ml  city,  Pa. 

Ohas.  £>unc«n,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Pet-.r  hehteiber,  Oil  City,  Pa, 

Kob  o  Heokty,  Kara  .p.  Creek,  If,  Y. 

Gen,  John  Wlle>;P  »nkiin,  Pu.  1 

Henry  I.-haon,  Du  Ulh,  Minn. 

Jam-  s  VVa  gh  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Cupt.  He  s,  Emienton,  pa, 

Coi.  Ainu,  Maine. 

Jamei  MeNn-  r,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Col.  M.  ft  Vein. on.  os  Angeles,  Cal. 

George  R  ce.  Marietta  Ohio. 

A  W  t-miley,  Foib  ng,  Pa. 

Henry  bowers,  *ddison.  N.  Y. 

Oapt  Cbalfant.  P  Itaburg,  Pa. 

Isaiah  Benin,  B  udfurd,  Pa. 

Col  Gardner,  Warn  n  Pa. 

B.  S  T  pu*  r,  Pitu-buig,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Guff  a  ,  Piitbburg.  Pa. 

ELK<  nan,  i-methp-  rt,  Pa. 

H.  W,  Mabn,  Lima.  Ohio.  _ 
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8  i>.  Kilbuume,  I  a  i-ing,  Mich. 

Dennin  Suliivn--,  Colorado. 

Capi  W.  C.  Plummer,  Caaselton,  IT.  D. 
Guidon  Wn  iniii.-,  K-no,  Pa. 

Samuel  Hm>h,  L«-iidviil-,  Col 
n  Jes  e  Johnson,  Pleasaniville,  Pa. 

!  Oho  Geriiie  ,  Erie,  Pa 
K  R.  Armor,  J.,ni»tuirn.  N.  Y, 

Wm  Ear  man,  O  1  City,  Pa. 

Col.  Dooliitle  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

O.  W.  Met  lintocK,  Oil  Citv,  Pa. 

HrH'y  Wickham,  Phi  adelphia.  Pa. 

Oapt.  H.  R.  Lyle.  Sin  Mateo,  Fla. 

Pard  B.  Sin. Hi.  Cl-  ▼eland,  O. 

Col  Jna  Biacket,  Rucmi-ter,  N  Y. 

<  6l  Tima  J  Hudson,  Pitls'iurg,  Pa. 

.  Grorgi-  Van  Vleit,  Pleisai.tvilie,  xa. 
i  That)  Sumner.  Piitsi  urg,  Pa 
,  K.  S.  Bu.tis,  Minn*  ap.ilis  Minn. 

Kano  Huh  i,  Bradf  id.  Pa. 

Hon.  S  K  Peal,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Wunlgworin,  Erie,  Pa. 

:  Job.  D.  Arelibuld,  New  York  City, 

James  Aasm,  Buffalo  NY. 

Ool  A.  s.  .  ratio  r  Jamestown,  If.  Y. 

P.  O  Boyl,-,  Oi  City,  Pa 
Paul  Kiauta-  r.  Warren,  Pa. 

W.  K.  J.-hns,  Oil  Ci.y,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Guffey.  Pntaburg,  Pa. 

i  D  C  Hunt,  Foibutg,  ra 
Jauaes  Rook.  r.  Pleacantville. 

M.  v,  M  ore  Erie,  ►  a 
A.  K.  McMullen,  i-.rie,  Pa. 

L.  J.  Yan Auden,  Erie,  Pa. 

L  B.  stons,  Oil  Ciu.  Pa. 

It.  H.Saiiib,  Pres  dedt. 

Joun  Ow«o,  Secretary, 

ComintUee — L  H  smith,  New  York;  A.  P. 
Bmueli,  kBger  sheiman,  E.  G.  Patteison,  John 
Ovvea,  Ti  uaville;  of^tbe  reunion. 
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REMINI8CENCE3 

Of  Allegheny  College  and  Meadville 
of  a  Half-Century  Ago. 

IV. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  celebrated 
eastern  professor  that,  seated  on  one 
end  of  a  bench,  with  an  earnest- 
student  on  the  other,  the  two  would 
constitute  a  college  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.  This  being  so, the  faculty 
of  Allegheny  College  and  the  earnest 
young  men  there  assembled,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  despite  the 
I  unpretentiousness  of  their  surround¬ 
ings,  were  worthy  the  title  of  a  college 
in  its  highest  sense.  The  retirement 
of  President  Baxter  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Vice-President  Clark  to  the 
presidency,  was  followed  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Nathan  Simpson,  a  man 
destined  to  become  eminent  in  the 
I  church.  His  arrival  and  first  appear-  , 
lance  remains  very  distinct  in  memory. 
The  students  were  assembled  in  chapel, 
as  usual,  and  the  faculty  occupied  the 
(rostrum.  Next  to  President  Clark  sat 
the  new  member,  whom  every  eye 
seemed  as  if  searching,  to  gain  some 
hint  of  what  they  might  expect  at  his 
hands.  The  first  sight  of  him  was  not 
prepossessing,  and  yet  it  challenged  a 


suspension  of  judgment,  until  Belter 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Simpson  was  spare 
in  fieth,  loosely  dressed  in  ill-fitting 
garments;  deep  set  eyes,  prominent 
cheek  bones,  forehead  broad,  but  ap¬ 
parently  low.  and  mouth  rather  large; 
his  temperament  rather  sanguine. 
He  was,  at  that  time,  by  no  means  the 
handsome  man  shown  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  his  attenuated  frame  had 
iheen  filled  and  rounded  out  by  its  due 
proportions  of  flesh  and  mfiscle,  as 
shown  in  his  portraits.  The  president 
read  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  as  usual, 
and  asked  the  new  professor  to  offer 
the  opening  prayer.  Before  this  act 
of  devotion  was  ended,  the  students 
had  pretty  unanimously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  new  professor 
was  no  common  man.  Every  day 
strengthened  that  conclusion.  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  full  of  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  he  taught ;  clear  in  his 
apprehension  of  their  relations  to  cog¬ 
nate  branches  of  science,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  illustration.  His  preaching 
was  eloquent,  but  of  this  I  need  not 
speak,  as  there  must  be  thousands 
now  living  who  have  been  thrilled  by 
his  wondrous  power.  Each  of  the 
principal  professors  then  in  the  col¬ 
lege  was  an  excellent  preacher  in  his 
way.  President  Clark  was  interesting 
and  convincing  in  argument,  agree¬ 
able  in  delivery,  and  held  the  pleased 
attention  of  his  audiences  to  the  end. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  Prof.  G.  M. 
Clark.  Prof.  Wm.  Burton,  wh  >  was 
also  in  orders,  seldom  preached.  He 
was  a  man  of  mild  manners,  very  re¬ 
tired  in  his  habits,  and,  as  it  seemed 
Ito  me,  little  known  to  the  students, 
except  as  their  teacher ;  and  his  teach¬ 
ing,  though,  faithful  and  earnest, 
lacked  enthusiasm.  And  yet,  the 
students  had  a  deeper  regard  for  him 
than  he  ever  suspected,  or  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  express.  I 
believe  that  he  subsequently  left  the 
M.  E.  church,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal.  His  natural  sympathies 
were,  I  think,  more  with  that  body 
than  with  the  more  demonstrative  one 
n  which  he  stood  connected  at 
llegheny.  At  the  opening  of  the 
_  ear  3838  the  faculty  received  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  in  the  person  of  Prof.  R. 

P.  Alien,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
and  a  participant  in  the  recent  Semi¬ 
nole  war  in  Florida.  It  may  well  be 
said,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allen 
was  'an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into 
both  faculty  and  college-  His  mathe¬ 
matical  study  at  West  Point  had,  oi 
course,  been  extensive  and  thorough. 
'His  methods  of  instruction  delighted 
his  students,  and  the  lucidity  of  his 
illustrations  and  demonstrations  fairly 
illuminated  the  dingy  blackboards. 
His  el.iss  caught  bis  enthusiasm,  aud 
pushed  their  studies  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  regular  course,  so  that,  looking 
lover  what  is  now  laid  down  in  the 
Catalogue  as  the  “engineering 
course,”  I  am  satisfied  that  several 
who  graduated  with  full  honors  in  the 
classical,  course,  could  have  also 
passed  the  examination  and  graduated 


,<2VU  engineering.  “Prof- 
.yuied  French  at  West  Point,  ani 
introduced  it  as  a  special  study  at 
Allegheny ;  not  as  a  ^ 


lar  course,  nor  as  a  substitute,  for  any 
part,  but  rather  as  a  diversion  and 
pastime,  to  relieve  the  -weariness  of 
severer  studies.  It  may  also  , 
mentioned  that  several  of  the  more 
t8ea“AvilA5'uS'  stuxtenis  fiymreu  a  i'lyrrcxr 
class,  including  the  ladies  in  their 
boarding  house,  and  recited  to  a 
:  French  tutor,  whom  they  employed, 
i  This  much  was  done  toward  the  co¬ 
education  ”  that  now  prevails  in  the 
college.  If  it  is  asked,  how  students 
who  were  expected  to  complete  and 
stand  oral,  not  written,  examinations 
in  all  the  studies  required  in  the  old 
classical  curriculum  for  the  degree  ot 
A  B.,  could  find  time  to  thus  digress 
into  other  fields,  it  may  be  replied  l: 
They  had  no  professional  base  ball 
teams  to  divert  their  attention,  either; 
as  partisans  or  players.  They  had  noi 
Greek  letter  societies,  of  which  I  only 
know  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  aid 
the  student  to  carry  his  investigation 
beyond  the  required  bounds,  they 
had  no  intercollegiate  contests,  to 
'  v.y.  tefrM  va  y-wpas  •htdASr~wb 

travel.  I  am  passing  no  judgment  on 
these  new  things,  but  simply  mention¬ 
ing  them  to  show  where,  probably,  the 
time  came  from  in  which  students, 
fifty  years  ago,  not  onlv  met  the  regu¬ 
lar  requirements  of  the  curriculum, 
■but.  added  largely  from  outside  fields 
of  knowledge.  Prof.  Allen  sometimes 
occupied  the  M.  E.  pulpit  in  the 
village,  and  though  a  slight  impedi- 
»  ment  in  his  speech  was  noticeable,  he 
$  never  failed  to  interest  his  audience. 

<  Mrs.  Allen  was  a  relative  of  General 
K-.  Jackson,  and  bore  the  lineaments  of 
;  “Ole.  Hickory”  to  some  degree.  She 
'  -had  the  true  southern  hospitality,  and 
the  Professor’s  residence  was  always 
open  to  worthy  students.  The  Profes-i 
sor  could  not  entirely  forget  his 
military  education  and  career,  the 
memory  ot  which  he  indulged  so  far 
as  to  form  quite  a  number  of  tne 
students  into  a  company,  for  militaryj 
instruction  and  drill  without  arms  ;l 
a  movement  of  great  utility,  as  it  was 
found  to  improve  them  in  standing, 
walking  and  general  deportment.  The 
military  feature  now  regularly  placed 
in  the  college  course  is  an  extension 
of  this  exercise  introduced  by  Prof. 
Allen,  but  probably  discontinued  after 
r  his  departure.  In  the  year  1834,  Rev. 

:  John  Barker  came  into  the  faculty 
and  began  to  make  the  excellent 
record  of  about  twenty  years  service 
as  professor  and  president.  The  col¬ 
lege  could  now  boast  of  a  well- 
balanced  faculty.  There  was  age  and 
experience  in  tne  lead,  well-supported 
-  by  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth 
in  the  younger  members,  all  working 
|  in  harmony,  with  no  disturbing  ot| 
distracting  influences  to  prevent  rapid 
h.  and  thorough  progress  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Like  all  the  other 
\  teachers,  Mr.  Barker  was  well  stocked 
with  information  beyond  the  mere 
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limits  ot  school  courses,  and  was 
further  indefatigable  in  the  search  for 
more,  for  the  illustration  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  work.  One  word  here  in 
regard  to  order  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Good  order  among  the  students 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  and 
rules  were  scarcely  thought  of.  A  few 
trivial  cases  of  mild  discipline  might 
have  occurred  with  boys  of  the  lowest 
preparatory  classes,  but  otherwise  the 
body  of  the  students  were  self- 
governed  and  guided  entirely  by  their1 
sense  of  honor  and  what  they  felt  to  be 
becoming  to  them  and  demanded  of 
them  as  young  gentlemen,  who,  by 
education  and  standing,  expected  to 
be  honored  and  respected  in  whatever 
position  duty  or  destiny  might  in  thei 
future  place  them.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  student  life  was  dull, 
prosy  and  tedious ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  no  lack  of  diversions,  not 
organized  into  a  professional  form, 
but  extemporized  according  to  inclina¬ 
tion  and  opportunity,  to  be  dropped! 
and  forgotten  when  the  occasion  was; 
passed.  It  was  thus  that  such  games 
as  base  ball,  cricket,  shinty,  quoit! 
pitching,  etc.,  were  practiced  to  afford 
exercise  and  diversion,  not  as  objects 
of  emulation  and  rivalry,  or  as  attain¬ 
ments  in  which  a  great  degree  of  skill 
was  meritorious  or  desirable.  Nor,  at 
that  time,  was  a  distressing  “yell”! 
repeated  on  every  occasion,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  thought  to  be  the 
proper  vocal  cultivation  for  young 
men,  whose  voices  were  to  be  moulded 
to  persuasive  accents  in  the  pulpit  or! 
for  forcible  and  convincing  argument; 
in  court  and  forum. 

Special  college  papers,  now  so  com¬ 
mon,  were  not  thought  of  or,  at  least, 
rarely ;  yet  there  were,  even  then, 
ambitious  students  who  wrote  for 
other  papers,  and  sometimes  obtained 
access  to  their  columns.  But  editors 
were  more  critical  then  than  now,  and 
many  a  sharp  rebuff  was  given  to 
young  writers.  One  instance  I  re¬ 
member,  in  which  the  young  aspirant 
for  literary  honors  who,  having  been  ■ 
rejected  several  times  by  a  Pittsburgh 
paper,  imagined  that  his  hand  writing 
being  known,  would  cause  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  anything  he  might  send,  re-?; 
gardless  of  merit,  had  a  large  sheet  of! 
his  poetry  copied  by  a  chum.  The 
reviewer  of  the  paper,  imagining  he 
had  a  new  victim,  was  more  merciless 
than  ever.  The  disappointed  author 
sought  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
not  the  quality  of  the  poetry,  but  the 
postage  on  the  package,  had  excited 
the  critic’s  anger.  Postage  must  now 
be  paid  in  advance,  and  that  cause  of  g 
warping  the  editor’s  judgment  is  re-j, 
moved.  In  this  respect  times  haver 
changed,  and  the  press  generally!1, 
stands  wide  open  to  ambitious  = 
students,  not  always  to  their  ad- ; 
vantage,  for  greater  difficulty  would 
lead  to  stronger  effort  and  higher  at¬ 
tainment.  But  I  am  exceeding  the 
limits  proposed  for  this  time  and  will 
close.  A  Graduate  of  ’41. 
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One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
|  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers. 

Our  citizen  should  extend  a  hearty 
[greeting  to  the  veterans  of  the  111th 
jRegt.  of  Pa.  Vols.,  who  hold  their  an- 
|  nual  reunion  in  this  city  to-day. 

.  The  regiment  was  organized  at  Ere 
:in  November,  1861,  and  in  the  ranks 
[were  many  men  from  this  couuty, 
'companies  E  and  I  being  composed  al- 
“bcfys  f»nt^re^  Crawford  county 

From  Erie  the  regiment  went  to  Bal- 
'  timore,  Md.,  where  it  was  on  duty  un- 
1862,  wiien  was  ordered  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.,  to  re- 
jmforce  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  just  met 
I  with  a  sore  defeat  by  the  enemy  under 
.  otonewall  Jackson.  The  first  meeting 
of  tne  111th  with  the  enemy  was  in  a 
skirmish  at  Charlestown,  Va.  It  next 
it  met  the  enemy  at  Cedar  Mountain, 
Kappannock  Station,  Chantilly,  Va. 
I®1?' da*  Antic  tarn;  Md.  In  the  spring 
l  i  •  V  when  corps  badges  were  adopt 
,ed  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  a  five 
pointed  star  became  the  badge  of  the 
12th  corps. 

The  ill th  then  formed  a  part  of  the: 
second  division  of  said  corps.  The 
gailant  conduct  of  the  regiment  on 
f  ^ard/°ugat  field  contributed 
.much  to  the  fame  of  “Geary’s  White 
Star  Division.”  While  in  the  Army  of 
tne  Potomac  the  regiment  was  hotly 
engaged  at  C'hancellorsville,  Va.,  and 
Jfe“y^urg-  Pa.  In  September,  1863, 
the  11th  and  12th  corps  of  the  Army  of 
1  tne  Potomac  under  Gen.  Hooker  were 

fnrrLo,  Cliattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  rein 
j.orce  the  army  of  Gen.  Grant.  It  was 
here  engaged  in  the  battles  at  Wau- 
hatchie.  Look  Out  Mountain  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

j  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  m  1864  it 
i  was  engaged  at  Besaca,  Kenesaw  Mourn 
tain,  Dallas.  Marietta,  Chattahoochie 
Eiyer  Peack  Tree  Creek  and  siege  of 
Atlanta  Ga.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta 

iflm^  teu^  huGen’  Shermaa  on  the 
.famous  March  to  the  Sea.”  During 

v?n*n»nHC«  11  was  uen-ased  at  Milledge 
born  S  |ayannali i  Ga.,  and  at  Golds- 

tiouZ°l pr%irmy  at  Duri,,,n  S,“- 


where  it  tdot  part  in  the  grand  review 
in  May,’ I860. 

In  July  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  it  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  , 

The  111th  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  good  fighting  regiments  sent  out 
from  our  state,  and  its  survivors  are 
among  our  most  respectable  citizens. 

1  From  every  Hag  staff  in  Meadville 
[to-day  should  float  the  stars  and 
stripes,  the  emblem  of  the  Union  which 
[the  “Old  111th”  did  so  much  to  pre¬ 
serve. 

[  E.  C.  S.,  57th  Pa.  Vet.  Vols. 


From  V  /  err  /  .  <JL.  jA 

I  /file#  <  . C2tGi..., 

Date, , 


HUNDREDI'H  ANNIVERSARY 


Of  the  Arrival  of  Gen.  John  Dick  in 
Meadville  to  be  Celebrated  To-day 
by  His  Descendants. 

At  the  home  ol  Col.  S.  B.  Dick,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  P.S  &  L.E.  railway, will  he 
[  celebrated  to  day  the  100th  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  arrival  here,  where  has  since 
grown  up  the  tl  y  .viug  city  of  Mead- 
Iville,  of  Gen.  John  Dick.  FromtheCen- 
tennial  edition  of  The  Tribune,  and 
additional  information  supplied  by  • 
Col.  Dick,  we  are  able  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biography  of  Gen.  John  Dick: 

Of  Scotch-Insh  descent,  he  was  born 
in  Pittsburg,  Judb  17, 1794,  to  Williar 
and  Anna  (McGunnegle)  Dick.  HUj 
was  one  of  five  brothers,  all  of  whom 
attained  mature  age,  George  M.,  John, 
David,  James  E.  and  Wilson  W.,  all 
now  deceased.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  brought  to  Meadville  in 
infancy,  by  his  parents,  who  made  the 
trip  from  Pittsburg  to  Franklin  in  a 
keel  boat,  in  December,  1794,  coming 
from  Franklin  here  on  horseback,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  Indian  trail,  through  two 
feet  of  snow.  His  elder  brother,  Geo. 
M.  Dick,  who  was  also  brought  here  at 
that  time,  was  killed  in  thePatroit  war 
of  1812,  in  Texas. 

Gen  Dick  was  married  Nov.  16,  1830, 
to  Jane  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel 
Torbett,  also  a  pioneer,  to  which  union 
were  born  six  children,  George  M.,  J. 
Henry,  Samuel  Bernard,  Anna  C., 
Mary  E.  and  John.  The  general  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  merchant 
of  Meadville,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  banking  house  of  J. 

E.  Dick  &  Co.  In  1840  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  electoral  college  which  cast 
the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  for  Gen. 


Harrison.  In  1850  Gov.  Johnson  ap¬ 
pointed  him  associate  judge  of  Craw- 
ford  county,  to  which  office  he  was 
regularly  elected  and  commissioned 
on  the  following  year.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  (Jrawford 
Erie  district,  and  was  continued  in  of¬ 
fice  three  consecutive  teams.  At  the 
age  of  27  years  he  was  elected  major 
of  the  first  battalion,  state  militia,  and' 
|  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Heister.  In 
1825  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  21st 
regiment;  in  1831  he  was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Woll  to  be  major-general  of 
the  2nd  brigade,  16th  div.,  composed' 
of  the  counties  pf  Beaver,  Butler,  Mer¬ 
cer,  CrawfoH,  'Erie,  Venango  and 
Warren, 

Gen,  Dick  was  public  spirited  and) 
progressive.  The  eastern  plank  roadl 
was  constructed  mainly  through  his 
instrumentality,  and  the  A.  &  G.  W. 
{  railway  (now  the  Nypano)  was  brought 
here  largely  through  his  efforts.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  Allegheny 
college,  was  president  of  the  Crawford 
>,  Mutual  Insurance  company  for  sev- 
\ rural  year.-:  ,  was  tee  first  president  of 
Green dalp  Cemetery  association,  and 
was  at  one  time  captain  of  the  old1 
Cussewago  fire  Company.  At  the  time 
of  hi3  death  Gen.  D\ck  was  the  oldest 
vestryman  of  Christ  Episcopal  church, 
having  been  elected  to  that  position 
Feb.  7,  1829. 

Having  been  thus  closely  identified 
with  tne  early  history  of  our  city,  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Gen.  Dick’s  arrival  here,  then  a 
wilderness  but  where  now  stands 
Meadville,  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  and  our  readers  generally 
will  unite  in  wishing  those  of  his  des¬ 
cendants  who  may  assemble  to-day  for 
that  purpose,  a  most  happy  occasion. 
The  reunion  will  take  place  at  the 
home  of  Col.  S.  B.  Dick,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  the  families  of  the  host,  Mr.  and 
"  Mrs.  John  Dick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
^Shryock  and  family,  of  this  city,  and 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  8.  Sayers. 


From, . CVZ.C.Ay/iC.  \ 

Date,  . 


All  aNOZEisjf  BEtltgiiiai 


1  An  Old  Tobacco  Box  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  Still  m  insistence  —  An  Old 
Carpet. 

In  1776  Michael  Hickman  came  to 
America  with  the  troops  hired  by  the 

i 
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King  of  England  from  the  Germans, 
known  as  the  Hessians,  They  .went  to 
Trenton  and  there  Mr.  Hickman,  with 
a  companion,  deserted,  crossing  the 
Delaware  and  joining  Gen,  ‘Washing¬ 
ton’s  army. 

He  had  with  him  a  tobacco  box  that 
has  been nanded  down  from  father  to; 
son,  and  on  account  of  tne  strange  in¬ 
scription  on  it  and  ns  age  is  a  valuable 1 
piece  of  property.  It  is  about  six  inches  | 
long,  nearly  two  w:ce  and  about  p.nj 
men  deep,  with  rounding  corners.  Thei 
box  is  of  copper,  the  lid,  wnich  oper¬ 
ates  cn  hinges,  and  the  bottom  of  brass.. 
It  is  covered  witn Egyptian  Hieroglyph- 
ies  and  some  inscriptions  or  writings 
that  is  in  a  language  that  has  been; 
able  to  etop  any  une  so  far  who  has' 
undertaken  tne  task  of  translating  it. 
The,  box  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Joseph  Hickman,  of  Greenwood  town-! 
ship,  a  twin  brother  of  J.  M.  Hickman, 
of  the  Journal,  and  has  been  valued  at 
$200. 

Speaking  of  old  csrpets,  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man  has  one  that  takes  a  back  seat  for 
none.  *  It  was  made  in  1838  by  a  man 
named  McKee,  of  Kerrtown,  from  rags 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hickman’s  mother, and 
has  been  in  continuous  use  ever  since. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  worn  i 
places  where  tne  moths  have  been  eat-  J 
ing,  the  carpet  is  in  a  good  state  I 
of  preservation.  It  is  58  years  old,  J 
wmea  is  a  pretty  good  shewing. 
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OLD  'SOLDIERS  MIT 


Thirteenth  Annual  Reunion  of 
the  Northwestern  Association, 


G.  A.R.,  AT  CONNEAUT  LAKE  ON  THURSDAY.  [ 


Fine  Weatlier  aod  a  Large  Attendance  Made 
Made  It 


The  Business  Meeting,  Campfire,  Dress 
Parade  and  Grand  Review— Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Hobart  Club 
Meets— Reminiscence. 


The  13th  annual  reunion  of  the 
Northwestern  association.  Department 
of  Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R.,  was  held  at 
Exposition  park,  Conneaut  lake,  on 
Thursday,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  of  the  dozen  reunions  which 
have  preceded  this  one  was  mere  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  single  feature,  unless, 
possibly,  in  point  of  attendance,  the 
number  of  old  soldiers  present  on 
Thursday  being  estimated  at  from  1,200 
to  1,500,  which  number  was  augment¬ 
ed  by  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and 
friends  of  the  G.  A.  R.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  inspiring  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Norrisville  Cornet 
band  and  the  park  band,  and  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
occasion 

A  total  of  35  G.  A.  R.  posts  were 
represented,  and  Peiifer  post,  of  this 
city,  was  out  with  full  ranks.  It  was  a 
glorious  day  for  old  soldiers,  and  the 
general  deportment  of  the  rank  and  i 
file  of  the  association  was  of  a  charac  1 
ter  to  reflect  lasting  credit  on  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  following  were  the 
proceedings  of  iU9  day  in  detail: 

THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  business  meeting  wa3  held  in  the 

_  A°^um)  Commander  Daniel  Fisher, 
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oi  uu  city,  presiding,  aua  o-:;  posts  sit¬ 
ing  represented.  The  old  officers  weie 
re-elected,  as  follows:  Commander, 
Daniel  Fisher,  Oil  City;  senior  vice- 
commander,  Harry  Watson,  Green¬ 
ville;  junior  vice  “commander,  L.  L. 
Shattuck,  Titusville;  chaplain,  Rev.  J.  j 
A.  Humes,  Pieasantville;  quarter¬ 
master,  G.  S.  Shattuck,  Meadville;  ad¬ 
jutant,  W.  H.  Litzeaberger,  Oil  City; 
surgeon,  R.  E.  Van  Natten,  Coopsrs- 
town.  The  council  of  administration 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  J.  B‘.  Mait¬ 
land,  Oil  City;  IT.  H.  Cumings,  Tidil 
oute;  J.  J.  Carter,  Titusville;  Charles 
Miller,  Franklin;  John  M.  Clapp, 
Tiilioute. 

A  motion  waa  carried  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter  the  Northwestern  asso- 
cition  ask  no  entertainment  in  the  way 
i  of  eatables. 

The  council  of  administration  was 
j  empowered  to  fix  the  dais  of  the  next  ? 
meeting.  Tf.  I 

Among  the  prominent  comrades 
present  were  noted  the  following: 
Commander  Daniel  Fisher,  Oil  City; 
Chas.  Miller,  Franklin;  L.  L,  Shattuck, 
Titusville;  J.  B.  Maitland.  Oil  City; 
Harry  Watson,  Greenville;  E.  F.  Far- 
relly,  Townville;  C.  C.  Derickson,  Mer¬ 
cer;  J.  L.  Dunn,  Titusville;  R.  E.  Van 
Natten,  Cooperstown;  Past  Department 
Commander  H. ;  H.  Cumings,  Tidi 
oute;  Judge  John  J.  Henderson  anti 
Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Meadville. 

THE  CAMPFIKE. 


The  campfire  was  called  to  order 
in  the  auditorium  shortly  after  2  p.  m. 
by  Maj.  Henry  Watson,  of  Greenville, 
who  presided.  After  a  selection  by  the 
Norrisville  Cornet  band,  A.  R.  Sunder¬ 
land,  leader,  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  President  Watson . 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  McDonald , 
of  Titusville,  presidentof  the  Woman’s 
Relief  association,  who  made  an  inter- , 
esting  address,  closing  with,  the  remarl  ’ 
that  she  hoped  that  in  November  the  j 
people  would  redeem  the  country  and  ! 
keep  Hoke  Smith  in  the  South. 

Tne  next  speaker  was  Col.  Thomas 
Osborn,  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  who  opened  , 
by  declaring  that  no  braver  or 
better  soldiers  ever  went  to  wrr 
than  those  who  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  He  noted 
the  terrible  cost'  of  the  struggle,  and 
drew  an  imaginative  picture  of  what 
the  country  might  haye  been  had  the 
confederacy  won. 

Chairman  Watson  followed  with  a 
thrilling  short  address,  declaring  the 
sweetest  music  to  a  soldier’s  ear  was 
the  music  of  ’62, and  told  a  story  of  the 
old  57th  and  its  famous  drum  corps. 
In  closing  his  remarks  Chairman 
Watson  introduced  Capt.  E.  C.  Strouss 
for  a  song,  and  the  captain  sun^  with 
good  effect,  “The  Old  Army  Wagon.” 

Following  the  song  Chairman  Watson 
said:  “More  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  they  hanged,  down  at  Charlestown, 


va.,  a  poor  om  wounaea  man,”  anil 1 
eloquently  he  told  the  story  of  brave  | 
old  John  Brown;  and  in  concluding  a  1 
j  eulogy  to  the  old  hero  he  introduced 
|  Comrade  J udge  J ohn  J,  Henderson, 
i  Judge  Henderson  spoke  yery 
j  earnestly.  It  is  allotted  to’young  men 
but  once  in  a  lifetime  to  participate  in 
such  events  as  those  which  marie  his¬ 
tory  m  this  ccantry  during  tne  great 
civil  war,  and  those  who  were  there 
may  look  back  to-day  and  thank  their  i 
God  that  it  wasftbeir  privilege  to  march 
in  the  column  of  victorious  heroes, 
i  To-day  they  may  look  out  on  a  land 
i  of  peace  and  .happiness.  It  is  one  of 
|  the’ characteristics  of  human  nature 
|  that  whatever  may  threaten  danger 
!  rises  into  most  prominent  view,  but  I 
believe  these  men  who  gave  of  the 
best  of  their  lives  for  their  country  will 
:  |  have  faith  in  that  country’s  future;  in 
j  j  its  growth  and  piojperity.  We  may 
have  hope  for  improvement  in  laws 
r';Hand  conditions  as  we  march  forward, 
"remembering  that  for  all  who  reap 
j  harvests  there,1  must  be  a  seed-time. 
Let  us  cling  to  {the  keel  that  supports  us 
now,  and  not  scuttle  the  ship.  We  have 
a  good  country,  we  have  good  laws, 
and  we  have  a  blessed  people,  but  we 
ha-  e  a  good  many  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  laws'  or  who  do  not  want  I 
1  good  laws.  IP  in  the  course  of  human 
e  -ente  we  find  that  some  of  our  laws 
I  heed  amending,  we  will,  in  the  order. 

;  ly  manner  in  which  such  laws  were 
enacted,  amenl  them  properly  and  m  ! 
a  manner  to  command  the  confidence 
!  !  of  good  citizens.  I  have  no  better 
message  to  bring  to  my  comrades  here 
tc-day  than  to  ask  you  to  stand  by  the 
L  present  order  of  things  until  we  can  j 
I  j  find  something  which  we  have  positive 
r  j  evidence  is  an  improvement.  We  are 
I  a  common  people,  and  the  prosperity 
j  of  one  should  mean  the  prosperity  of 

the  close  of  Judge  Henderson’s  I 
■  masterly  address,  President  Watson  re-  ! 
called  very  eloquently  the  battle  of  j 
Gettysburg,  and  called  on  Comrade  ! 
Maj.  J.  B.  Maitland,  Oil  City,  of  the 
4th  Pa.  cavalry.  Maj.  Maitland  open¬ 
ed  with  a  beautifut  eulogy  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  “next  to 
,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  the  grand- 
|  est  organization  on  the, earth  to-day.” 

I  He  spoke  warmly  and  encouragingly 
I  of  ..the  annual  reunions  of  old  soldiers, 
i  and  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
,  meet  with  old  comrades. 

!  Maj.  Maitland  served  under  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  his  audience  of  comrades  ap¬ 
plauded  to  the  echo  his  proud  refer-  I 
enoe  to  his  old  command. 

The  next  speaker  was  Col.  T.  S,  j 
Strawhecker,  57th  Pa.  Vols,,  who  soon  | 

,  had  the  audience  in  a  roar,  and  left 
them  that  way  when  he  closed. 

The  next  speaker  was  Maj.  Charles 
;  Miller,  of  Franklin,  introduced  as  a 
i  “typical  Grand  Army  man.”  Maj, 

!  Mi] Jer  declared  that  although  the  G.  ■ 


A.  E.  men  are  growing  old  externally, 
they  are  still  young  in  their  hearts  and 
as  patriotic  as’  when  they  marched  to 
the  front.  He  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  noble  women  who  have  stood  by 
the  soldiers  and  old  comrades,  and 
urged  his  comrades  to  be  faithful  to 
their  own  mankind  and  live  as  men 
should. 

Past  Commander  H.  H.  Cumings, 
the  next  speaker,  was  given  a  cordial 
greeting,  and  apoke  very  interestingly 
on  the  evolution  of  the  camp  fire. 

Barryer,  of  Union  Volunteer 


camp  No.  102j  Meadville,  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  for  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  and 
Comrade  Frank  Henry  closed  the 
speaking  with  a  well  chosen  brief  ad¬ 
dress. 

THS  DE3SS  PAEA.DE. 

The  call  for  cress  parade  was  sound¬ 
ed  at  5  p.  m.,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  various  posts  had  formed 
at  their  colors,  and  the  formation  of 
the  line  for  the  ceremony  was  prompt 
and  the  alignment  could  not  have 
been  better.  Maj.  Charles  Miller,  of 
Franklin,  was  in  command,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  superior.  The 
line  was  perfectly  steady  during  tire 
Eound-off,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the 
parade  the  command  came,  “Prepare 
to  pass  in  review,”  the  wheels  to  the 
right  were  executed  with  a  snap  and 
precision  which  spoke  eloquently  of 
what  these  same  men  were  accustomed 
to  in  the  sixties. 

They  marched  “like  veUr&ns”  in¬ 
deed,  and  not  a  half  dozen  men  in  the 
whole  column  of  500  or  more  missed  a 
step  of  the  time  of  the  lamiliar 
“Marching  Through  Georgia.”  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  dress  parades  and 
marches  in  review  the  Northwestern 
association  ever  held,  and  it  will  never 
be  eclipsed  by  that  or  any  other  G.  A. 
R.  association. 

In  addition  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Northwestern  association,  numerous 
regimental  and  company  reunions  were 
held  and  the  annual  business  of  sued 
organizations  transacted,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  a  reunion  long  to  be  remem 
bered  by  those  most  directly  interested, 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Northwestern 
association. _  ■ 


From, .  *. ) . 

<4_ .  . 

Date,  jy..  &  1  'j  ’j . 
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Installation  and  Banquet  of  Sergt. 
Peiffer  Post,  G.  A.  R. 


WAR  STORIES  TOLD,  OLD  SONGS  SUNG. 


A  Picture  to  be  Carefully  Studied — Brother 
Jonathan — A  Delightful  Play. 


Want  to  Call  the  Town  Cambridge 
Springs— The  Coming  Firemen’s 
Tournament— Legal  Rec¬ 
ord  —  Obituary. 


Many  of  the  old  soldiers  who  were 
present  at  the  1896  installation  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  Sergeant  Peiffer  post  33L,  G.  A. 
R.,  were  absent  Thursday  evening 
when  that  important  ceremony  was 
performed.  As,  ever  30  years 
igo,  when  sweeping  across  the 
battlefields,  their  ranks  torn  by 
shot  and  shell,  they  closed  up  the 
gaps  and  marched,  so  last  evening 
with  fewer  members  this  gallant  post 
closed  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  per¬ 
formed  honorable  service  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  comrades. 

Past  Department  Commander  H.  H. 
Cumings,  of  Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R  , 
presided  and  the  following  list  of  offi 
cers  were  installed: 

Commander,  Wheeler  I).  West, 

Senior  vice  commander,  J.  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

Junior  vice  commander,  James 
O’Daniels. 

Chaplain,  A.  C.  Cooper. 

Quartermaster,  T.  H.  Apple. 

Surgeon,  C.  A.  Burnham. 

Officer  of  the  day,  E.  C.  Strouse. 

Officer  of  the  guard,  A.  B.  Conklin. 

Adjutant,  I.  E.  Myers. 

Quartermaster  sergeant,  J.  W.  Smith. 

Sergeant  major,  A.  S.  Stem. 

Trustee,  G.  S.  Shattuck. 

Immediately  after  these  exercises  the 
I  post,  headed  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 

,  who  had  been  courteously  invited  to  be 
j  present,  marched  to  the  Kepler  hotel, 
j  where  one  of  the  finest  banqu  ffs  the  , 
post  had  ever  sat  do  wn  to  was  arranged 
for  their  delectation.  Capt.  Strouse 
had  charge  of  the  decorations,  and  the 
!  room  fairly  breathed  with  the  martial 
j  spirit.  Two  immense  flags  adorned  the 
|  east  wall  of  the  dining  room;  the 
names  of  all  the  prominent  battlefields  j 
were  displayed  on  the  south  wall,  while  | 
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flag 


lags,  banners  and  pictures  adorned 
other  walls,  a  fine  oil  painting  of  Se: 
Psiffer  being  in  a  prominent  position. 

The  groaning  tables  were  quickly 
surrounded  by  the  foragers,  and  as 
soon  as  Rev.  Ken  C.  Hayes  had  said 
grace  the  guests  responded  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  of  Judge  Henderson,  who  said, 
“Every  man  for  himself,  now.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet 
proper,  which  was  a  triumph  for  Mine 
Moat  Kepler,  Comrade  John  J.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  announced  as  toastmaster, 
andmost  excellently  did  he  fill  that 
responsible  position.  His  speech  was 
very  short,  principally  an  insinuation 
that  very  few  comrades  present  were 
troubled  with  rheumatism  of  the  face. 
The  judge  most  happily  introduc 
the  different  speakers  and  their  toasts. 
Space  prohibits  a  comment  on  each 
effort,  but  from  the  simple  stories  of 
camp  life,  of  battles,  marches  and 
sieges,  to  the  burst  of  patriotism  of  the 
more  finished  and  eloquent  speakers, 
an  intellectual  feast  was  spread  that 
satisfied  the  minds  of  all,  interspersed 
with  songs.  The  toasts  follow: 

Past  Commander  H.  H.  Cumings  — 
Patriotism  in  the  Young. 

H.  Wallace  Brown — Boys  of  Western 
Crawford  in  the  War. 

Capt.  E.  C.  Strouse 
Mit  Siegel. 

Ned  Arden  Flood— 

Robert  C.  McMaster 
Western  Crawford. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Best — American  Patriot¬ 
ism. 

Capt.  E.  C.  Strouse— Song,  Hurrah 
for  Davis’  Band. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Smith— The  Cavalry. 

Jonn  S.  Kean — 211th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

Arthur  L.  Bates,  Esq— Pennsylvania 
in  the  War. 

Benjamin  Spaulding — Song,  The 
Army.  Bean. 

T.  H.  Apple— The  Navy. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Montgomery — Allegheny 
College  in  the  War. 

Col.  John  B.  Compton — Volunteers 
of  Crawford  County. 

“America”  was  then  sung,  and  Com¬ 
rade  Frank  Henry  pronounced  the 
benediction,  which  closed  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  affairs  in  the  hietory  of 
Peiffer  post. 

The  following  comrades  from  out 
of  town  were  present:  Jesse  Moore, 
Cochranton;  JohnS.  Kean,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Capt.  J.  Bolard,  Conneautville; 
Hon.  H.  W.  Brown,  Hon.  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Master,  Adamsville,  and  Postmaster 
Sigendall,  Saegertown.  - •** 


—Seng,  I  Fights 

Sons  of  Veterans. 
G.  A.  R.  in 
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Peiffer  Post,  G.  A.  8,,  Celebrates 
tie  32nl  Anniversary 


OF  LEE  S  SURRENDER  TO  GENERAL  GRANT. 
Banpt  and  Campfire,  War  Pietures,  and  E!o- 


A  Proud  Event  for  Old  Soldiers— Laid 
to  Rest — A  Serious  Runaway. 
Dancing  Class  Recaption, 

The  Spinsters. 


The  people  of  Meadville  again  de¬ 
monstrated  on  Friday  evening  the  re¬ 
gard  they  have  for  Sergt.  Peiffer  post 
331,  G.  A.  R,,  and  other  old  soldiers 
who  fonght  for  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.  It  was  Appo¬ 
mattox  day,  the  32nd  anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  Rebel  Gen.*  Lee  to 


Union  lien,  tyrant,  an  anniversary 
which  Peiffer  post  has  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  for  several  years  past.  The 
event  this  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Judge  Alfred  Darte,  of 
Luzerne  county,  state  commander; 
James  F.  Morrison,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  Comrade  Charles  F. 
Liefer,  of  Meade  post  No.  1,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Daniel  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  association,  and  Comrade 
Maj.  Maitland,  of  Oil  City,  and  ex-De- 
partmens  Commander  fl.  H.  Cummgs, 
of  Tidioute. 

The  program  of  the  day  opened 
at  the  Library  building,  at  5  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  where  one  of  the  finest  j 
suppers  of  the  season  was  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  First  and  State  Street  j 
M.  E.  churches,  the  Fir&t  and  Central 
Presbyterian,  the  Vallonia  chapel,  and  j 
the  Unitarian  churches.  The  ladies  of  ' 
the  several  churches  each  had  their 
own  tables  to  look  after,  and  only 
praises  were  heard  for  their  splendid  j 
success.  The  dining  room  was  beauti- 1 
fully  decorated  in  patriotic  colors,  and 
the  excellent  menu  was  eerved  in  layish 
abundance.  For  a  time  there  was  a 
perfect  rash  of  diners,  and  hundreds 
partook  of  the  bountiful  spread.  Every 
praiee  is  due  the  ladies  for  their  spien-  j 
did  work  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 

AT  THE  POST  BOOM. 

At  about  7  o’clock  fully  200  comrades 
assembled  at  Peiffer  post  headquarters, . 
where  an  informal  meeting  was  called  | 
to  order  by  Past  Commander  Dr.  T.  L.  I 
Flood  and  a  brief  but  heartily  enjoya-  I 
ble  season  of  speech  making— a  real 
camp-fire  hoar— was  enjoyed.  Com¬ 
rade  Flood  first  called  on  Ast.  Adjt. 
Gen.  Morrison,  then  on  President 
Fisher,  Maj.  Maitland  and  Past  Depart¬ 
ment  Commander  Cumings,  each  of 
whom  responded  in  a  way  to  make  the 
comrades  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be 
tbere. 

The  brief  post  room  camp-fire  over, 
the  line  was  formed  to  march  to  the 
Academy  of  Music,  under  escort  of 
Camp  102,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the 
R.  C.  Drum  corps.  By  the  time  tfie 
members  of  the  post  and  their  guests 
had  got  seated  the  Academy  was  filled, 
a  considerable  number  being  obliged  to 
stand  during  the  entire  interesting  pro  ! 
gram  which  followed.  The  Academy 
was  appropriately  decorated  with 
flags,  large  and  small,  corps  badges,  i 
markers  and  bunting,  and  the  exercises 
were  patriotic  and  inspiring. 

Judge  John  J.  Henderson,  past  com¬ 
mander  of  Peiffer  post,  presided,  and 
introduced  the  exercises  briefly, saying 
that  those  present  had  met  to  celebrate 
an  event  which  needed  no  announce¬ 
ment;  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  our  nation — the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  army  at  Appomattox. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Branfield,  pastor  of  tha 
State  8treet  M-  E  churca,  at  the  con- 


elusion  of  which  E.  G.  Hartman  sang 
the  solo  part  and  the  audience  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  “The  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom.” 

Introducing  Department  Commander 
Parte,  Judge  Henderson  referred  to 
mm  as  a  man  w”Bo  nor  on iv  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  hour  of 
his  country’s  trial1,  bat  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  services  he  has  since  ren- 
|  dered  in  civil  life. 

Commanoer  Darte  is  every  inch  a 
soldie* — tall,  straight,  of  commanding 
appearance  and  a  soldierly  voice,  he 
adds  to  the  bearing  of  a  soldier  the 
eloquence  and  gesture  of  a  ponshed 
orator;  and  his  masterly  word  pictures 
I  several  times  aroused  the  audience  to  ! 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  applause.  I 
The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  his 
splendid  address. 

COMMAUDER  DARTE’s  ADDRESS. 

Opening  with  a  pleasant  allusion  to 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  a 
brief  address,  Commander  Parte  said 
that  probably  no  comrade  present, 
talking  until  morning,  could  tell  the 
whole  of  his  own  personal  experiences 
in  the  great  civil  war,  experiences  ex¬ 
celling  in  thi  filing  events  any  fiction  I 
overwritten.  It  is  82  years  since  the! 
last  shot  of  the  rebellion  was  fired  and 
the  last  rebel  flag  furled.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  on  your  streets  to¬ 
day  have  been  born  since  the  war 
ended,  and  it  is  as  much  history  to 
them  as  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  ! 
Roses,  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that 
32,  yes,  36  years  have  passed  since  some 
of  us  went  into  the  service,  and  that 
now  these  boys  must  take  up  the 
contest  where  we  laid  it  down.  It  is 
32  years  since  the  surrender  at  Appo¬ 
mattox — and  then  came  that  grand 
reunion!  Where  on  earth  has  ever 
been  seen  such  a  reunion?  Grant  and 
Mead  and  Custer  and  Sheridan,  ail 
were  there;  miles  of  soldiers  filled  the 
streets  and  surging  masses  cheered  the 
flags.  Infantrymen,  calvarymen,  ar- 
I  tillerymen  and  sailors,  too,  all  were 

(there — men  were  there  from  every  bat 
tlefield  of  the  rebellion,  leaving  their 
suffdiings  and  privations  behind  and 
bearing  the  proud  banners  of  victory 
above  them.  The  war  was  over,  and 
they  were  going  home  with  honorable 
discharges  m  their  pockets;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  had  taken  their  last  look 
at  scenes  of  war. 

The  speaker  paid  a  glorious  tribute 
to  the  returned  soldiers  as  citizens,  ad¬ 
ding:  And  these  are  the  men  who 
swept  through  the  streets  at  that  last 
great  reunion,  the  shattered  remnants 
of  what  went  out  when  the  country 
called.  Their  fallen  comrades  lie  on 
every  Southern  battlefield,  and  I  take 
it  that  the  highest  honor  of  the  Grand 
Army  is  to  take  care  of  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  on  the  field  before  the 
struggle  ended.  Some  went  down  at 
Frederick,  some  in  the  Wilderness, 
where  in  places  there  was  not  room  to 


I  swing  a  clubbed  musket;  some  at  Caam> 
i  <!e!|ora,ville — wherever  duty  called  thuy 
rell.  The  war  for  the  flag  cost  our 
country  300,000  dead  men — and  all  to 
preserve  the  country  to  these  boys— 
and  yet  it  was  worth  it  all.  Some  left 
mother ,  father,  wife  and  prattling  little 
ones,  and  yet  it  was  worth  it  all.  Thirty 
thousand,,  brave  men  suffered  and 
starved  and  rotted  in  rebel  prison  pens, 
and  yet  it  was  worth  it  ali !  They  were 
offered  food  and’ clothing  and  liberty 
foreswear  allegiance  to 
the  flag,  but  not  one  would  buy  at  buch 
a  price,  Ob,  it  cost  something,  boys; 
that  war  cost  something,  but  it  was 
worth  it  all ! 


Wnh  impassioned  eloquence  Com¬ 
mander  Darte  told  of  the  storming  of 
r  rederick  Heights,  where  grim  veterans 
who  knew  the  death  that  lurked  there 
charged  again  and  again,  their  front  | 
lines  fading  repeatedly  under  the 
withering  fire.  In  concluding  his  de  4 
scrip  turn  of  this  great  battle  Judge  • 
Darte  said:  And  we  learned  that  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  front  can  handle  armies  bet¬ 
ter  than  brandied  editors  sitting  at  , 

1  home  in  editorial  chairs. 

Others  of  the  great  battles  were  re¬ 
called  with  thrilling  power  by  the  elo-  n 
q  uent  speaker,  and  after  citing  deeds  -s 
or  heroism  and  devotion  to  the  flag  l* 
which  scarcely  have  parallel  in  the  I  - 
annals  ot  history,  and  noting  what  is  s. 
due  from  the  country  to  the  men  who  1 
bared  their  breasts  to  its  foes  and  ,1 
offered  up  their  best  blood  for  its  pro- 
tection,  Commander  Darte  declared:  ’  j 
It  is  pretty  near  time  to  stop  deifying  1 
rebels.  They  were  rebels  then,  and  f  ! 
they  are  rebels  now;  to  them  we  were  -  1 
then  nothing  but  “d — d  Yankees,”  r 
and  we  are  “d — d  Yankees”  yet.  Some  e 
people  will  tell  you  “God  only  knows 
who  was  right,”  but  that  is  not  it.  We  ("■ 
were  everlastingly  right  and  they  were 
everlastingly  wrong.  I  saw  three  '  | 
rebel  senators  at  the  national 
capi  al,  each  of  whom  had  lost  a  limb 
in  ughtmg  against  the  flag—they  were 
unrspentent,  but  forgiven.  Go  back 
through  all  history  and  see  if  ever  any 
nation  forgave  as  we  forgave.  Yes,  we 
have  forgiven,  but  we  cannot  forget 
too  soon.  The  grass  is  yet  too  green 
over  the  graves  of  thousands  of  fallen 
comrades;  there  are  too  many  widows 
and  orpnans  in  the  land  for  ns  to  so 
soon  forget. 

Commander  Dart  spoke  earnestly  of 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  to  whom  falls 
the  duty  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  their  fathers  and  the  victories  they 
won.  Speaking  of  the  soldiers’  or¬ 
phans'  schools,  he  said  they  were  do¬ 
ing  a  noble  work  in  educating  thechild- 
ren  of  soldiers.  He  considered  it  the 
duty  or  old  soidiers  to  visit  the  schools 
often;  it  is  their  priviledge,  and  they 

-  ■  • 


are  always  welcome  la  concladiog, 
he  paid  the  tribute  of  h;s  powerful 
eloquence  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  and  added:  We  are  build¬ 
ing  up  a  nation  to-day  with  room  for 
all  who  come  to  help  us  and  honor  our 
,  laws.  He  said  we  offer  freedom  to 
'  every  man  who  aims  to  be  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  We  have  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press,  and  we  even  allow 
some  men  who  claim  citizenship  to  i 
stick  up  a  dirty  red  flag,  and  parade 
our  streets  behind  it  and  shout  and 
rant  about  classes  and  masses.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  element  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  trail  of  this  dirty  red  flag  may 
go  to  far,  and  then  the  decent  people 
will  rise  up  in  their  might,  and  when 
they  do  this  country  shall  know  the 
red  flag  and  its  followers  no  more  for¬ 
ever. 

Commander  Darte  was  many  times  in¬ 
terrupted  with  applause,  which  was 
'  enthusiastically  renewed  as  he  closed 
his  eiuquent  address. 

Another  eons’,  “MarchiDg  Through 
Georgia,”  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hartman, 
the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus, 
after  which  the  furtner  program  was 
turned  over  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Montgomery, 
of  Allegheny  college. 

Dr.  Montgomery  briefly  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  contribute 
something  for  the  present,  as  for  any 
occasion  in  which  the  old  soldiers  are 

!  interested,  and  followed  by  throwing 
on  a  large  canvas  a  series  of  new  and 
very  interesting  war  pictures,  britfly 
describing  each  as  it  appeared.  Battle 
I  scenes  at  Fort  Sumter,  Bull  Run,  An- 
tietam,  Cedar  Creek,  Monitor  and  Mer- 
rimac,  Gettysburg,  Fredericksburg, 
Petersburg,  Winchester,  Vicksburg, 

I  Lookout,  Malvern  Hill,  Fort  Fisher, 
rebel  prison  scenes,  portraits  of  great 
generals  and  other  war  pictures  were 
excellently  shown  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  by  the  old  soldiers. 

It  was  an  interesting  entertainment, 
and  peculiarly  fitting  to  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  The  whole  observance  was  the 
most  successful  Appomattox  day  cele¬ 
bration  Peiifer  post  has  ever  conduct¬ 
ed,  and  the  post  and  the  people  of 
Meadville  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

!  ADDRE3S  OF  A.  G.  CHU&OH,  ESQ,., 

To  the  Students  of  the  Meadville  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Friday  Afternoon. 
The  subject  that  I  am  going  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  this  afternoon  is  one  that  is 
very  broad.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  might 
say  much  about,  and  a  portion  of  it 
would  probably  be  uninteresting,  but  I 
will  do  my  best  to  give  you  some  in¬ 
formation  at  least,  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
successful  in  making  you  satisfied. 
The  subject  that  I  have  taken, suggested 
by  one  T  your  faculty,  is  that  of  “Real 


Estate.”  It  is  a  broad  subject— one  of  ) 
the  most  difficult  in  the  law.  So  many  i 
tine  points  in  relation  to  this  subject  j 
come  up  in  different  cases  in  law.  But 
|  the  general  principles  are  applicable  to 
all  cases  that  come  under  the  subject,  j 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  beneficial  and  ad-  ‘ 
vantage  jus  to  all  thoee  who  give  their 
attention  to  it.  Some  might  say  that 
this  subject  was  inappropriate,  but 
there  is  no  one  within  hearing  of  my 
voice  that  may  not  be  burdened  with  a 
piece  of  land  left  by  the  death  of  a 
parent  or  relative. 

I  will  not  go  deeply  into  this  subject, 
but  simply  explain  the  common 
methods  of  transferring  land  from  one  ! 
person  to  another.  I  take  it  for  grant-  : 
ed  that  you  are  all  residents  of  Fenn- 
sylyania.  Every  state  has  its  own  laws, 
and  what  might  be  said  to  be  irne  in 
this  state  might  not  be  true  in  another, 
except  such  general  laws  as  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  ali.  In  prefacing  my  remarks, 

I  will  have  to  give  a  definition  of  what 
real  estate  consists  of.  It  does  not  mean  ) 
land  only,  but  includes,  generally  I 
speaking,  everything  affixed  to  the 
land,  such  as  trees,  shrubberies  and 
buildings  upon  it;  also  that  which  is 
permanently  attacned,  such  as  a  water- 
course.  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
real  estate  extends  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  air,  even  to  the  heavens.  The  law  ' 
of  England  is  the  basis  of  law  in  all  of 
the  states  except  Louisiana.  A  tenant, 
in  law,  is  a  person  who  occupies  land, 
whether  he  owns  the  land  or  not.  All 
title  to  laiid  was  derived  from  the 
king.  And  after  the  revolution  that 
right  was  given  to  the  states,  and  now  1 
the  owners  of  ali  land  get  their  titles  j 
from  the  states.  This  is  peculiarly  so  j 
in  our  state.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
any  one  who  settled  upon  a  piece  of  i 
land  and  cleared  and  cultivated  it,  was 
given  land  warrants.  This  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  immigration  into  this 
country.  There  are  different  kinds  of  I 
deeds  to  transferreal  estate.  There  are 
now  in  use  three  kinds  of  deeds:  full 
Coventry  warranty,  warranty  and 
quitclaim.  A  full  Coventry  deed  is 
one  which  has  all  the  covenants  or  all 
the  promises  necessary  to  give  the 
grantee  full  and  protected  enjoyment 
of  the  land.  A  quit  claim  is  one  used  I 
by  one  who  believes  his  claim  to  be  ! 
doubtful.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
deed  be  written  on  parchment,  as  a 
great  many  people  seem  to  think  is 
necessary.  It  may  be  written  on  a  I 
piece  of  steel  and  be  valid,  but  parch¬ 
ment  is  the  most  commonly  used.  The  ! 
parties  to  a  deed  are  the  grantor  and  j 
grantee.  A  deed  is  not  valid  i 
until  it  has  been  signed  and  delivered,  j 
and  when  signed  and  delivered  it  , 
takes  effect  at  once.  A  deed  once  de¬ 
livered  can  never  be  destroyed,  or  re¬ 
voked.  If  I  should  give  you  a  deed, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  it  back  te  me, 
you  can  not  do  so;  the  only  way  of  get- 
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nd  of  it  is  by  making  another  deed 
,ck  to  me.  In  this,  it  diffen  from  a 
will.  Wills  are  sometimes  revoked  by 
law.  A  will  is  a  legal  declaration  of  a 
man's  intentions  concerning  the  dis 
poeal  of  his  property  after  death.  By 
statute,  if  no  will  is  made,  the  land, 
generally  speaking,  decends  to  the 
children  of  the  deceased;  if  he  h*s  no 
children,  then  to  other  heirs.  But  a 
will  may  change  it  entirely;  a  man 
does  not  have  to  give  his  children  any¬ 
thing  whatever.  A  man  may  have 
several  children  and ,  in  dying,  may 
make  a  will  and  turn  it  entirely  away 
from  them.  A  person  may  be  disin¬ 
herited  by  a  parent.  A  person  may 
say  that  so  and  so  is  aa  heir  to  some 
thing,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  change 
in  the  will  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  testator’s  life. 

The  lecture  lasted  about  one  hour, 
the  subject  being  such  a  broad  one, it  was 
almost  impossible  to  treat  it  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  manner  in  less 
time.  The  speaker  hbld  the  attention 
of  the  school  throughout  the  entire 
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PITHOLE ;  A  VANISHED  CITY. 


r— #1 


The  Story  of  tlie  Sudden  Rise  and  Fall  of 
a  Town  in  the  Oil  Fields  ot  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania— Wild  Specu¬ 
lation  Following  a  Discovery  ol  Oil. 


A  marvellous  creature,  which  sprang  into 
existence  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
but  from  which  the  spirit  of  life  fled  so 
suddenly  that  birth,  maturity,  and  disso¬ 
lution  were  well  nigh  simultaneous — such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  Pithole, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  towns. 
Less  than  a  generation  ago  millions  were 
invested  in  its  oil-wells;  ten  thousand  men 
and  a  few  thousand  women  lived  there  in 
a  mad  fever  of  sleepless  speculation;  a 
daily  newspaper  was  published;  banks  did 
pn  enormous  business,  saloons  flared,  ho¬ 
tels  were  thronged,  and  the  post-office  re¬ 
ceipts  and  transactions  were  larger  than 
those  of  any'  other  in  the  Keystone  State, 
^xcepting  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

I  But  when  last  I  visited  Pithole,  the  oniy 
human  beings  there  lived  in  a  single  farm- 


ouse,  and  the  owner  of  that  was  ploughing 
the  main  street  of  the  city.  Birds  and  squir¬ 
rels  had  possession  of  former  hotels,  thea¬ 
tres,  residences,  and  the  streets  were  over¬ 
grown — in  some  instances  obliterated.  In 
one  direction  could  be  seen  the  embankments 
of  a  railroad  which  was  never  finished;  here 
and  there  holes  in  the  earth  marked  the 
cellars  of  dance-houses  or  other  temporary 
structures  fallen  into  decay  or  burned;; 
and  in  more  or  less  irregular  lines  the  eye 
could  trace  the  remains  of  a  row  of  build¬ 
ings  at  one  time  retail  stores,  and  offices 
of  brokers,  telegraph  companies,  and  ex¬ 
press  companies — more  substantial  buildings 
that  had  better  withstood  the  rains  and 
snows  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  all 
commercial  life  had  vanished.  In  the  tomb 
provided  by  Nature — a  lovely  valley  with 
wooded  slopes,  a  sparkling  stream  at  its 
base,  and  overhead  the  arching,  blue  vault — 
lay  the  skeleton  of  the  city,  slowly  crumbling, 
surely  disappearing;  deserted  as  are 
the  human  dead  too  often,  and  like  them 
gradually  fading  from  remembrance. 

The  site  of  Pithole  is  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  about  a  dozen  miles 
from  Titusville,  and  until  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  of  1864  it  was  marked  by  two  farm¬ 
houses,  in  which  dwelt  thirteen  persons. 
For  several  years  previous  the  excitement 
over  petroleum  had  increased  in  the  original 
territory  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant; 
but  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  that 
springs  of  oil  might  underlie  the  farm  of 
Thomas  Holmden,  which  bordered  Pithole 
Creek.  One  day,  however,  a  prospector 
named  Thomas  Brown  appeared  at  the 
Holmden  farm-house.  Whether  Mr.  Holm¬ 
den  or  any  of  bis  family  imagined  that  aug.'nt 
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would  come  of  such  examihation  is  not*  ire- 


corded.  At  any  rate,  Mr,  Brown  proceedfed 


after  a  fashion  much  in  vogue  at.  that  time,  toy 
slowly  walking  back  and  fotfiht'&cfdsS  field 
and  pasture,  holding  in  his  hands  a  “divin¬ 
ing-rod,”  which  consisted  of  a  sprig  of 
witch-hazel.  This,  he  asserted,  would  eive 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  petroleum 
should  any  be  there;  and  he  evidently 
brought  Mr.  Holmden  to  his  way  of  reason¬ 
ing,  for  suddenly  it  was  announced  t.fcit  the 
witch-hazel  was  “pointing”;  that  while  he 
held  one  end  in  his  hands,  the  other  end 
had  slowly  bent  down  toward  the  ground,  as 
if  the  rod  were  a  piece  of  steel  and  the  earth 
a  magnet.  The  spot  was  marked  carefully, 
and  all  were  sure  that  below  it  would  be 
found  a  paying  well. 

Mr.  Holmden  was  a  farmer  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence,  who  had  a  wife  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  acute  mind.  They  had  only  a  small 
income,  possibly  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  necessary  money  for  drilling  was 
raised,  however,  and  operations  were  begun 
that  winter.  Day  after  day  the  work  went 


oflt  after  night  Mr.  Holmden’s  j 
*•-—  j  .  discussed  the  situation,  hoping  that 
j  are  succes3  would  attend  the  experiment,  yet  ' 
be,  faring  that  the  twig  of  witch-hazel  might 
elj  have  played  them  false;  planning  what  they 
!  a1!  would  do  should  they  strike  oil,  and  won- 
ini  dering  how  they  would  ever  recover  the 
l’JI',“0ney  expended  should  the  well  prove  a 
I  e,  dry  hole.’  Now  and  then  word  would 
J  come  of  fabulously  rich  strikes  near  Titus- 
f:  ville  or  0il  City,  to  be  followed  all  too  soon 
g,  by  reports  of  failure,  bankruptcy,  misery, 
g  sometimes  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  gushing 
C  riches.  The  Holmden  family  would  have 
r  been  other  than  human  had  they  been  able 
|  to  live  calmly  during  those  weeks  of  uncer- 
J  tainty  and  dread.  One  night  in  January  or 
E  February,  1865,  they  went  to  bed  in  very 
(  moderate  circumstances,  but  before  the  sun 
,  had  set  again  the  United  States  well  had 
,  been  struck  on  their  farm,  and  it  started  by 
yielding  250  barrels  per  day,  oil  being  worth 
$8  per  barrel  at  the  time.  One  evening  Mr. 
Holmden  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  twenty-four 

-  hours  later  he  was  in  receipt  of  an  income 
greater  than  that  of  many  foreign  princes. 

News  of  the  find  travelled  fast,  and  neigh-  i 
boring  farmers  placed  fabulous  valuations 
upon  their  lands,  and  of  course  a  stream  of  | 
men  hungering  for  wealth  set  toward  the 
new  field.  They  came  from  places  near  by 
and  far  away,  on  foot  and  in  the  saddle,  but 
seldom  in  wagons,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad 
that  horses  were  drowned  in  the  mud.  It  | 
is  recalled  that  the  firm  of  Duncan,  Prather 
&  Company  made  an  offer  of  $25,000  to  Mr.  ' 
Holmden  for  his  few  acres,  but  Mrs.  Holm¬ 
den  i  efused  to  sign  the  deed  until ‘they  raised 
the  offer  to  $50,000.  Subsequently  the  Gar- 
.1  den  City  Petroleum  Company  of  Chicago 
i' bought  the  farm  for  $1,500,000,  of  which 
I  $750,000  was  paid  in  cash.  j 

(  1  Tlie  United  States  well  increased,  until  in  ' 
l  May.  its  production  reached  800  barrels  every  1 
j  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  month  later  the  I 
V  I  Grant  well  was  struck,  and  proved  to  be  a 
I  “spouter,"  that  poured  out  a  stream  of  1,200 

-  barrels  per  day,  worth  then  nearly  $9,000. 
News  of  this  second  large  strike  settled  all 

ff  doubts,  and  adventurers,  brokers,  and  specu¬ 
lators  from  a'  'arts  of  the  world  started  for 
the  new  field.  None  of  the  farmers  there-  j 
abouts  gave  thoughts  to  crops  that  spring. 
Fields  were  neglected,  plans  for  stock-rais-  ! 
ing  were  dropped— for  here,  close  to  their  j 
doors,  were  fountains  of  wealth  which  needed 
only  to  be  tapped.  Strike  after  strike  was  | 
made;  fortunes  changed  hands  in  a  few 
hours,  buildings  were  erected  in  a  night:  a 
wild,  furious,  reckless  fever  set  in;  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  squandered  on  the 
most  trivial  things,  and  men  lost  all  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  of  money,  which  circu-  j 
lated  like  so  much  waste  paper.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  there  were  900  buildings  in  i 
Fithole,  a  railroad  had  been  surveyed  to  j 
connect  it  with  the  outside  world,  and  be-  j 
sides  wells  which  were  being  pumped,  the  J 


immediate  vicinity  boasted  of  seventeen 
flovring  wells,  the  total  yield  amounting  tql 
about  6,000  barrels  per  day.  But  the  enor- 1 
mously  increased  output  there  and  elsewhere) 

!  had  cut  market  rates  down  to  $4  per  barrel,  j 
Still  the  excitement  grew.  Capitalists  in  a  ) 

,  score  of  communities  subscribed  large  sums  S 
‘  to  form  companies  and  purchase  territory,  i 
Business  men,  clerks,  mechanics,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  invested  In  oil  stocks,  and  do¬ 
mestic  servants  and  laboring  men  withdrew 
from  savings  banks  their  few  hard-earned 
dollars  to  buy  a  share  or  two  in  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  concerns  which  had  a  real  or  an  y 
imaginary  connection  with  Pithole. 

During  September,  1865,  a  daily  newspaper 
was  projected,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month 
was  pubished  the  first  issue  of  the  Pithole  , 
Record,  “the  compositors  standing  ankle- 
deep  in  mud  as  they  set  the  type,’’  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  resident  of  the  region.  From 
the  first  number  of  the  Record  it  is  seen 
that  Pithole  then  could  boast  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  dentists,  two  insurance  agencies, 
merchants  dealing  In  groceries,  hardware, 
dry  goods,  drugs,  liquor,  crockery,  and 
clothing;  and  watch-makers,  sheet  and  iron 
workers,  five  saloons  and  restaurants,  and 
thirteen  hotels,  one  of  which,  the  Danforth 
House,  cost  $70,000;  two  express  com-  / 
panies  and  two  banks  were  transacting 
business,  and  the  Western  Union  and  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Companies  each  had 
an  office  in  the  city.  During  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December,  1865,  there  were 
160,000  letters  mailed  at  the  Pithole 
post-office,  and  quite  as  many  were 

received.  From  its  first  issue  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1865,  until  February  13, 

1866,  the  Record  contained  lists  of  20,000 
advertised  letters,  one-third  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  dead-letter  office.  Brown  hill¬ 
sides  partly  covered  by  underbrush,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  less  than  a  score  of  persons  in  all 
probability,  had  become  in  five  months  a 
rushing,  bustling,  noisy  city,  writh  a  fire  de¬ 
partment,  peace  officers,  gamblers,  adven-  I 
turesses  by  the  score,  and  theatres  wherein 
famous  actors  played  to  millionaires  wearing  ' 
flannel  shirts  and  diamond  collar-buttons,  j 
The  nearest  railroad  station  then  was  at  , 
Miller  Farm,  four  miles  distant,  and  team¬ 
sters  charged  $100  for  transporting  a  small 
.  engine  between  the  points,  $15  for  carrying 
a  half -ton  of  coal,  and  $10  for  a  trunk. 

Of  course  the  excitement  was  not  confined  j 
within  the  boundaries  of  Pithole,  and  specu¬ 
lators  prospected  for  oil  throughout  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region.  One  company  of  New 
York  capitalists  sent  an  agent  there  who 
offered  an  old  farmer  living  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  city  more  than  $400,000 
for  his  two  hundred  acres.  The  man  was 
ignorant  and  very  poor,  but  he  refused  the 
sum. 
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"What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  the  agent. 
“Isn’t- that  enough  money  for  you?” 

"Yahs,”  the  farmer  replied,  "but  you  see 
this ‘is  th'  only  home  I’ve  got;  and  if  I  sell 
it  I  won’t  have  no  place  to  live  at.” 

The  agent  then  went  a  mile  to  the  south-  | 
ward  of  Pithole  and  offered  another  farmer  I 
$700,000  for  his  250  acres. 

"A  round  million  is  l  iy  fir;jre.”  said  this 
farmer,  .‘‘and  I’ll  not  take  a  cent  less!” 

His  price  was  too  large,  and  the  New 
Yorkers  invested  their  money  elsewhere. 
Afterward  both  these  farms  were  tested,  and 
on  neither  was  found  a  paying  well. 

Leading  citizens  organized  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Swordsmen’s  Club..  “It  was 
part  of  the  club’s  policy  to  ‘keep  the  fun 
going,’  ”  says  an  old  member,  "so  we  got 
together  one  night,  and  subscribed  enough 
money  to  build  a  Methodist  church,  and  it 
was  a  mighty  good  one  too,  let  me  tell  you. 
Strange  t9  say,  this  structure  has  outlasted 
all  of  the  others.  I  forget  whether  religious 
services  were  ever  held  in  it,  but  the  frame¬ 
work  is  still  standing  in  more  or  less  ruined 
I  condition.  It’s  a  queer  thing,  too,  that  one 
of  the  old-timers  made  rich  at  Pithole  was  a 
|  canny  Scotchman  who  knew  when  to  quit; 

:  and  after  seizing  the  fortune  that  fell  into 
his  arms  he  started  for  New  York,  and  took 
passage  for  home  on  the  first  ship  he  could 
get,  carying  his  money  with  him.  Doubt- 
-  less  he  was  a  good  Methodist,  for  he  never 
forgot  the  place,  and  when  he  died,  not  long 
ago,  his  will  contained  a  bequest  ‘to  be  used 
in  purchasing  a  bell  and  a  pulpit^  Bible  for 
the  Pithole  Church.’  The  legacy  was  re¬ 
turned  for  obvious  reasons — no  Pithole 
existed,  no  people  lived  there  but  the  family 
of  one  farmer;  there  was  no  church  society, 
and  the  church  building  was  falling  to 
pieces.” 

The  era  of  Pithole  was  of  short  duration. 
Oil  suddenly  gave  out.  a  devastating  fire 
swept  the  place,  and  the  thousands  of  resi¬ 
dents  fled  like  a  pack  of  wolves  for  other 
fields  wherein  to  hunt  for  fortunes.  A  few 
'  years  ago  Thomas  Holmden’s  farm  was  sold 
for  taxes,  and  brought  less  than  $100. 

Coffyn  Moody. 
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